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SAMUEL BRETT. 

Srxce sending you my query about Samuel 
Brestsenus (cf. 9" 8. xi. 408), 
suggested to me that the Danish book 
referred to may be Ludvic Baron af Holberg’s 
‘Jédiske Historie’ (2 bulky vols., Copenhagen, 

1742), which certainly has a chapter of five 
pages on the Council of Jews in 1650, but 
cannot be described as “a detailed work ” on 
that subject. It has, however, enabled me 
to identity the Englishman in question as 
Samuel Brett, who published in London in 
1655 a short pamphlet with a very long title, 
from which it will suffice to quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

* A Narrative of the Proceedings of a Great C oun- 
cel of Jews assembled in the Plain of Ageda [sic] 
in Hungaria about 30 Leagues distant from Buda 
to examine the Scriptures concerning Christ, on the 
12th of October, 1650. By Samuel Brett, there 
present. 

The pamphlet has been reprinted many 
times,* it has been translated into several 


° In a collection mentioned in the next foot-note ; 
also in the Phenix, vol. i. 1707; B. R., ‘ Memorable 
Remarks upon the Jewish Nation,’ 1786; 
leian Mise aieen vol. i.; and also so recently as 
1876 by an anonymous well- wisher. 


it has been | 


languages,* and has evidently created a great 
stir, and led to a lively controversy in its 
time.t And yet the whole story about the 
Council seems to be a pure fabrication. 

The author, whose life has not been in- 
cluded in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, was, according to his own statement 
- the preface to his pamphlet ‘ 

‘a chirurgeon of an —— ship in the Streights, 
where fora cure that I did for Orlando de Spina 
of Gollipulo [ [sie], an eminent man in those parts, 
I was by him preferred to the captain of a ship at 
Malta which was set out by the said Orlando and 
committed to my command against the Turks in 
the Arches in assistance to the Venetian service.” 

He spent thus nine months, till tempests 
somalia him to return to harbour. He 
took part in five fights at sea and in two on 
land ; was chosen by lot to make a raid into 
the Turks’ country with a certain company 
of soldiers collected out of the Christian fleet, 
to do some execution upon the borders of 
the enemy and collect provisions for his 
co-religionists’ relief, in which undertaking 
he was successful. 

He next tells his readers that he spent 
four years beyond the seas before and after 
this employment, not staying long in any 


place. He travelled in several countries, 
the most eminent cities and towns, and 
enumerates a long list of some thirty geo- 
graphical names, among which we find 
Dalmatia and Sclavonia, but, curiously 


enough, not Hungary, in which country the 
plain of was supposed to be 
situated. 

In his subsequent narrative our author 
tells us a good many things about the Eng- 
lish residents in Paris and their ritualistic 
practices, at which the good French Protes- 
tants were greatly shocked; also about 
Rome and Romish superstitions ; about the 
Grecians, who were neither pure Papists 
nor pure Protestants, and were poisoned 
with heresies ; and, finally, about the 
Spaniards, who were more Romanists than 
the Romans themselves. 


* Into Danish, German, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Welsh. The last - named translation appeared 
in a collection of which the first piece is ‘ Dwy 
Daith i Gaersalem,’ and which was published soon 
after the English original appeared The title of 
the latter was ‘Two Journeys to Jerusalem,’ by 
H{enry] Tlimberlake}, 1692. There are several 
other pieces in the collection. Cf. also Richard 
Burton, ‘Judworum Memorabilia,’ 1796; Charles 
Butler, ‘ Horw Biblicz,’ 1799-1807 ; Owen, ‘ History 


| of by Baron Holberg. 


The ‘Narrative’ has been severely handled by 


* Har- ma Jewish writers, namely, by Manasseh ben 


Izrael in 1656, and more recently by Selig Cassel 
in 1845. 
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He next givesa short but hopelessly wrong 
account of the strangling of the Great Turk 
by the Janissaries in Constantinople in 1648, 
tells us some inaccuracies about the tlowing 
of the river “Nylus” in Egypt and about 
the Grand Cairo, and mentions also some- 
thing about the pilgrimage of 8,000 people 
from Naples—“ poor souls” —to Rome in 
the year of Jubilee in 1650. 

He could have told us of many other | 
occurrences during his wanderings, but felt 
compelled to omit them, they being too| 
many to commit to writing; and eng 
would have never heard a word about the| 
“Great Councel of Jews” either, if many 
honest Christians had not desired that the | 


account should be published which he Boral 
intend only to communicate to private 
friends (by conference),” the chief argument | 
by which they **perswaded” him to do it 
being because they did conceive it to be a 
preparative and hopeful sign of the Jews’ 
conversion, and that it would be glad tidings 
to the Church of Christ. 

Our author then proceeds to tell in great 
detail all about that “Great Councel,” 
namely, how 300 “rabbies” had assembled | 
from several parts of the world to examine | 
the Scriptures concerning Christ. The plain | 
of “Ageda” was considered most convenient 
for the purpose, as that part of the country | 
was not much inhabited because of the 
continual wars between the Turk and the 
King of Hungary, viz., Ferdinand III., whom | 
he does not name. There had been two 
sanguinary battles fought on the plain—so| 
at least he was informed. Both sovereigns 
granted the necessary permit to hold the} 
Council there. Tents were erected for the} 
accommodation of the delegates, and pro- | 


visions collected from other parts of the| 
country. One large tent was especially | 
conspicuous ; it was almost four-square, and 
was intended for the sittings of the Council. 
It was surrounded by railings to keep out 
all strangers and all applicants who could 
not prove themselves to be “ Jews by record,” 
or were unable to dispute in the Hebrew 
tongue. The delegates were especially from 
Spain, France, and those parts of Italy 
which belonged to the King of Spain, that is, 
Naples and Sicily. Those who could not 
prove their tribe and family had to stay 
outside with the Gentiles. Out of 800 appli- 
cants 300 only were admitted; but the 
rest remained there with the strangers to 
see the issue of the proceedings. The crowd 
of Gentiles and rejected Jews outside the 
railings consisted of above 3,000 persons—if 
I understand our author correctly—who were 
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“for the most part Germans, Almaines [s?c], 
Dalmatians, and Hungarians,” with some 
Greeks, but few Italians, and not one Eng- 
lishman besides Samuel Brett himself that 
he could hear of. 

Our author was informed that the King of 
Hungary was not favouring the reformed 
religion, and therefore did not give en- 
couragement to any Protestant churches 
to send any divines thither. That informa- 


| tion was, no doubt, correct, and the absence 
|of Protestant divines from Hungary proper 


quite natural; but what about the Prince 
of Transylvania, George Rakvezy IL, the 


| staunch champion of the Protestant religion ? 


All that Ferdinand III. did allow was, 


|}according to Brett, that some “assistants ” 


should be sent from Rome, and “ their coming 
thither did prove a great unhappiness to 
this hopeful Councel.” 

Brett interviewed one of the Council, and 


| was told that some of the Jews were inclined 


to believe that Christ was come, but the 
Pharisees—some of whom were present— 
would not yield, for reasons duly set forth 
in the pamphlet. 

The doings of the Council are faithfully 
told day by day, and, oddly enough, the 
300 rabbis did not interrupt the proceedings 


leven to keep the Sabbath, which we can 


hardly believe. 

At last, on the seventh day, six of the 
Roman clergy who, of purpose, were sent 
from Rome by the Pope to assist at the 
Council were called in. They were two 
Jesuits, two friars of the Order of St. Augus- 


| tine, and two of that of St. Francis. They 


set out their own views on the subject, and 
their exposé must have fallen likea bombshell 
among the Jewry assembled, to judge from 


| the effect it produced. We are told the good 


rabbis fell into high clamours, and their 
impatience sorely troubled the phlegmatic 
Briton. They rent their clothes, cast dust 
upon their heads, and cried aloud: “ Blas- 
phemy !” It is almost needless to say that 
the Council broke up. There was a short 
sitting on the eighth day, merely for the 
purpose of adjourning the Council for three 
years, our author adding the information 
that it was to reassemble at some place in 
Syria. 

“ Ageda” has, by the tacit consent of all 
writers, been identified hitherto with Nagy- 
Ida, but evidently without any reason, if not 
without rime. The castle of that name near 
Kassa is famous in historic romance on account 
of the sad fate which befell its valiant gipsy 
defenders in the sixteenth century, who 
began to boast too soon about the victory, 
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and were imprudent enough to call after the 
retreating besiegers that their defeat would 
have been more serious if the garrison’s stock 
of gunpowder in the magazine had not 
given out. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
Hungarian history knows nothing about a 


Council of Jews in 1650 at “Ageda,” or Nagy- | 


Ida, or anywhere else within the kingdom, 
and Samuel Brett’s account of it was evi- 
dently intended for a pious fraud. 

L. L. K. 

THE UNITED STATES AND ST. 

GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 63.) 

Most of the memorials in this church are 
of much interest, and although the career 
of Sir Walter Raleigh marked him out as 
very fitting for recognition at the hands of 
the American people, yet I am not quite sure 


that another great Englishman to whom a/ 


memorial has been placed in this building by 
the munificence of our kin across the sea does 
not stand on a higher plane, for there are 
few persons in the English-speaking world 
who do not reverence John Milton as 
one of the brightest among our many 
sons of genius, and, great as the claims 
of Raleigh undoubtedly were, greater are 
those of the immortal author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Of course, no real comparison can be 
drawn between them, as both are men of 
whom succeeding generations have been 
proud, and both deserved well of posterity— 


deserved more, I fear, than either of therm | 


got. It may be well, at starting, to point 
out why St. Margaret’s Church was particu- 
larly suitable for a memorial of some 
description to keep in mind the worth 


of this famous man. Irrespective of his 
celebrity (after the Lord Protector, he 
surely ranked as one of the foremost 


men of the period), he was a_ parishioner 
of St. Margaret’s, as he resided in one of 


those substantial brick - built houses which | 


formerly stood in that historical part of Old 
Westminster known as Petty France, now 


York Street, from the Christmas quarter of | 


1651 till the year of the Restoration, 1660. 
It was a mwa garden-house, next door to 
Lord Scudamore’s, opening into St. James's 
Park, and had been in the occupation of 
a Mr. Robert Roane and his wife Martha 
until our poet purchased for 60/. the interest 
in the lease, and removed hither from his 
old official residence by Scotland Yard, White- 
hall. We find his name in the assessment 
book for raising the Army and Navy Main- 
tenance Tax in 1655, the item being “ Mr. 


John Milton, 2s. 6¢. and 4s.,” the first being 
the assessment on his “rent,” and the second 
on his “estate.” This house was in our 
own times known as No. 19, York Street, 
closely adjacent to the Niagara Hall, but 
{had been quite demolished by the middle 
|of the year 1882. It was here that Milton 
performed the work devolving upon him 
as Cromwell’s Latin Secretary ; it was here 
that his great and unspeakable calamity— 
total blindness—fell upon him ; and it was 
here that he resided when he married his 
| second wife, Katherine, the daughter of Capt. 
Woodcock, of Hackney. In the parish register 
for 1656 is to be seen the record of the pub- 
lication of the banns: ‘* John Milton, of this 
parish, Esq.,and Mrs. Katherin Woodcocke, 
of the parish of Aldermanbury, spinster, pub- 
lished October 22, 27, November 3.” The banns 
were published simultaneously at St. Mary’s, 
Aldermanbury ; and on 12 November Milton 
was married before Alderman Dethicke, 
J.P., probably in the Guildhall, London, as 
| per Masson’s ‘Life of Milton,’ first edition, 
1877, vol. v. p. 282. One daughter was the 
issue of this marriage, the birth appearing in 
the register under the heading “ Births: dayes 
of entrance,” thus: ‘1657, Oct. 19, Katherin 
| Milton, d. to John, Esq., by Katherin.” In 
|days gone by people seem to have had a 
propensity for scribbling on all registers, and 
some one has added the words, “ This is 
Milton, Oliver’s Secretary.” Shortlived, in- 
deed, was the happiness of the poet, for both 
mother and child died soon after, and both 
were buried in St. Margaret’s Church. The 
| burial entries read :— 

1657, Feb. 10, Mrs. Katherin Milton. 
1657, March 20, Mrs. Katherin Milton. C. 
| The C. of the second entry means child, and 
| the date according to the present calendar 
is 1658, 

Undoubtedly in this church Milton, 
“Prince of Poets,” frequently worshipped, 
so that it will be seen that a memorial was 
in no way out of order, but a thing to be 
| devoutly wished for. The lack of imposing 
monuments to Milton in England has been 
frequently commented on, and in 1886, in an 
|article from the pen of Archdeacon Farrar 
|on ‘The Share of America in Westminster 
Abbey,’ subsequently published in //arper’s 
Magazine, these words were used :— 


** There are, perhaps, fewer memorials of Milton 
than of any Englishman of the same transcendent 
greatness. 1 am extremely desirous to erect a 
worthy window in his honour in the church of St. 
Margaret, close beside the Abbey. Our register 
contains the record of his marriage to Catherine 
Woodcock, his second wife, in 1656, and also records 
in the following year her death and that of her 
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infant daughter. It was to her that he addressed 
the noble sonnet which begins :— 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint 

Come to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. 
Milton’s connexion wit h the church of St. Margaret 
was therefore very close, and if any of his American 
admirers are willing to assist me in my design, I 
shall on public grounds most heartily welcome their 
muniticence. They have already beautitied this tine 
old historic church by their splendid gift of a 
window in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
headless body lies under the altar. Milton has 
even higher claims on their gratitude and admi- 
ration.” 


All the letters written upon this matter are 


of much interest, but I fear too long to be | 
| memorial to this mighty Puritan should come from 


quoted at any length, therefore extracts will | 
have to suffice. One was written by Arch- 
deacon Farrar to Mr. G. W. Childs, of Phila- | 
delphia, in November, 1886. In this many of 
the words just given were repeated, and to 
it the latter gentleman replied by offering 
to contribute such a memorial as his friend 
should deem suitable. On 4 February, 1887, 
the Archdeacon wrote from St. Margaret's 
Rectory, 17, Dean’s Yard, stating that he 
did not “write at once to express his 
delight and heartfelt gratitude” for the offer, 
as he wished to give full particulars. These 
are supplied at considerable length, as well 
as much information concerning the poet, it 
being added that the formal acceptance of 
the offer would be delayed until the donor 
had been “ informed of the cost and character 
of the proposed window”; and further, that 
the artist would not be set to work until 
sanction was received in a subsequent letter. 

It may be well to remark that something 
said in a previous communication had been 


| judgment” of the Archdeacon. 


thought with regard to the memorial, which 
is that I am particularly anxious that you 
should write the inscription,” all other 
matters being left to the “taste and good 
With this 
came the draft for an amount. which 


icovered the entire cost of the work. On 


| 


5 March this letter was replied to, and Mr. 
Childs informed that the window, “ which 
will be a very beautiful one, will be proceeded 
with”; the writer going on to say :— 

** You cannot tell how much [am pleased that one 
of the greatest, purest, and least commemorated of 
English poets should receive one more testimony to 
the immortal gratitude which is his due, and that the 


| the land of the Pilgrim Fathers, and be placed in 


| the church of the House of Commons, with which 
he was so closely connected.” 


| In another letter, written on 19 March, Dr. 


misunderstood by Mr. Childs, for Dr. Farrar, 


in this letter, says : 

“TI did not say that Milton himself was buried at 
St. Margaret's, but that he was married in the 
church, was closely connected with it through the 
Parliament (for it is and always has been the church 
of the House of Commons), and that his dearest 


Farrar brietly sketches the design and gives 
a “general conception of the mode of treat- 
ment. ” He goes on to say :— 

“In the centre is Milton dictating to his daughter 
the * Paradise Lost’; underneath is a scene from 
his student life. and his visit to Cialileo. All 
around are scenes from ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Para- 
dise Regained.” Above are the rejoicing angels, 
the tigures of Adam and our Lord.’ 

W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey. 
Westminster. 
(To he continued.) 
Leo XIII.: CuronoGram. —The Germania, 
a German paper, has published the following 
clever chronogram on the death of the Pope:— 
+ Leo XULL 
eVI eViseVe er VicIxtI 
ANNos EX Vita 
vontlreX Del 
IVelLarl sVI axxo 
MortVVs est. 
In paCe! 
It consists of 93 letters (the age of the dead 


| Pope), forming 20 words arranged in 7 lines 
\(he died on the 20th day of the seventh 


wife, the one to whom he wrote the immortal | 


sonnet which begins 
Methought I saw my late espouséd saint— 

was buried in the church, as was his child, wholly 
without memorial.” 
In this is a strange error for one like Dr. 
Farrar, who was steeped to his finger-tips 
in the lore of this old church, to have made. 
As we have seen, Milton was nof married 
here, but in the City of London, in which 
his wife was, and had been, a resident. Mr. 
Childs was told that the window would be 
worthy of Milton, worthy of the church, 
and worthy of his munificence. To this was 


received a reply, dated 16 February, in which 
Mr. Childs states that he has but “one 


month), and the figures added tagetet give 
the year 1903. u L. K. 


PASQUIL AGAINST THE SURGEONS OF PopE 
Leo XIII.—The following pasquil, or pas- 
quinade, which is said to have been affixed 
upon the columns of St. Peter’s in Rome on 
the morning of 13 July, may perhaps find a 


‘corner in your columns (although it appears 


to be neither true nor 4en trovato, considering 
that the Pope's life was, indeed, prolonged 
by his medical attendants’ united e orts) :— 
Si dice che la forza deriva dall’ unione ; 
Infatti, due Somari uccidono un Leone. 
They say that strength is derived pom union ; 
Indeed, two Asses kill one Lion [Leo XIII}. 


| 
‘ 
‘ 
H. K. 
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*““THE BEGINNING OF A NEW CENTURY.” — 
Dr. Moore, the celebrated Dante scholar, 
makes a curious slip in his life of the poet in 
the 1889 edition of *‘Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia.’ He says that Dante was one of the 
six priors of Florence “in the ever-memorable 
year 1300, the mez: 


o cammino of his own life, | 


when he was thirty-five years old, the Leqin- | 


ning of a new century, the year of the first 
Jubilee at Rome.” In writing thus the 
learned doctor had momentarily 
that the hundredth year, although the figures 
change then, is but the completion of the old 
century, not the beginning of a new one 
Attention has often been called in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to this fact, but as the slip occurs in a 
standard work of reference it may be worth 
correction. R. 


INaccuraAcy IN A MODERN Nove . 
—Recently, whilst an invalid, I read one of 
Miss Braddon’s novels, ‘The Conflict.’ The 
hero of this daring story is represented to 
have been (apparently in the late eighties 
an undergraduate at Balliol, and whilst there 
to have kept a dog in his rooms in college. 
The dog slept on his bed every night, and by 
licking his master’s face in the early morning 
made it impossible for the said master to be 
late for chapel. It is thirty years and more 
since I left Oxford, but I cannot believe that 
during that time any relaxation has taken 
place in the rule that sternly forbade the 
admission of a dog within college walls. 

B. 


LombBarp.—It is noteworthy that this name, 


forgotten | 


money-lender, and in the Pipe Roll of 1240 
he blossoms forth as Samarias Lumbard. In 
| Marlborough Solomon ben (son of) Solomon 


|appears often, and as variants we meet him 


as Lumbard fil Solomon, Solomon fil Lum- 

bard, but more frequently as Lumbard fil 
Lumbard, that is to say Banker fil Banker. 
M. D. Davis. 

“First CATCH yoUR HARE.” — The Mar- 

chioness of Londonderry records a conversa- 

tion she had at a dinner party with Prince 


Metternich at Vienna in 1840, when, as to 
good singers, the prince observed :— 


| 
| 


|! 


as applied to Jews, occurs with great fre-| 


quency in ante-expulsion deeds and docu- 
ments. It is strange, however, that no Jews 
of Italian or Lombardian nationality ever 
set foot on English soil. The 
the difficulty consists in this. The common 
herd, impregnated with insular prejudice, 
never took pains to discriminate between 
foreigners and separate nationalities, and to 
them any alien possessing an abundance of 
cash was naturally a Lombardian, seeing 
that Lombardy sent hither many representa- 
tives who flourished as money-lenders. The 
application of the term is best shown with 
regard to two wealthy members of the Jewish 
race residing at Winchester, one at the end 
of the twelfth century, the other some half cen- 
tury later. The former appears as the Lum- 
bard of Winton—not his actual name—for 
in the Roll of 1194, containing the list of 
Jews who contributed to the ransom of 
Richard [., we obtain a glimpse of him under 
the form of Aser (Asher) Lumbard. In the 
same way Samarias is often cited as a Jewish 


solution of | 


‘Selon moi, c'est comme la recette pour faire la 
soupe au liévre; premi¢rement il faut attraper votre 
aes done premicrement, pour chanter, il faut 
une | belle voix.”-—* Narrative of a Visit tothe Courts 
of Vienna,’ &c. (London, IS44). 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
prince translated Mrs. Glasse, or whether he 
quoted from a French cookery book. 


L. K. 
Dr. EpmMonp Hatrey. (See 8. x. 461; 
xi. 85, 205, 366, 463, 496.)—In ature for 
8 March, 1894 (xlix. 442), “ Prof. Glasenapp 


announces that the computing bureau estab- 
lished by the Russian Astronomical Society 
has undertaken the calculation of the true 
path of Halley’s comet, with a view to pre- 
dicting the exact date of the next return.” 

Halley’s charts.—Nature, lii. (1895), 79, 106, 
197, 343 ; liv. (1896), 126, 196. 

‘The Picture of Dr. Edmund Halley 
| (Savilian Professor of Geometry ) done exactly 
like him by Mr. Tho. Murray, who gave it, 
is lately placed i in the Gallery of the Bodleian 
Library.” Cp. ‘ Remarks and Collections of 
Thomas Hearne,’ iv. 257, entry 13 November 
(Fri.), 1713, printed for the Oxford Historical 
Society, Oxford, 1898. 

Incidentally, the writer takes occasion to 
observe that Hearne’s additional remarks, 
doubtfully made in same 
have been refuted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. v. 107-8 
(1864). 

Anticipating publication of Hearne’s ‘ Ke- 
marks’ for 1727, attention is called to that 
portion of Sir R. 8. Ball’s popular memoir of 
Halley (‘Great Astronomers,’ London, 1895, 
177) which clearly disposes of Hearne’s state- 
ment (ep. ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 107) to the 
effect that Newton’s death was hastened by 
a dispute with Halley, shortly before. 

MS. life of Halley, by Israel Lyons (?). 
Cp. ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 109 ; xxxiv. 357, 
358; Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (8. P. Rigaud), ix. 206, note, London, 
1836. Is there more than one such MS.? If 
so, are they preserved at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ? 


— 
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There is some reason to believe that Sir 
David Brewster and Prof. 8S. P. Rigaud were 
familiar with a manuscript record of the 
birth of Dr. Edmond Halley’s children. Each 
makes a statement which is more specific 
than has so far been discovered in any other 
printed authority. An examination of the 
Rigaud papers in the Bodleian Library, made 
for the writer, did not reveal any such data. 

“He had several children, both sons and 
daughters, some of whom died in infancy 
(Sir D. Brewster in ‘Imperial Dict. of Univ. 


Biog.,’ ii. 788, n.d.). 
“In 1682 he married, and soon had a 
family rising round him” (*Hist. Essay on 


Newton's “ Principia,”’ S. P. Rigaud, p. 36, 


Oxford, 1838). 

-_ Several other children, who died in their 
infancy” (‘Biog. Brit.,’ iv. 2517, London, 
1757). 


“T] avoit eu de son mariage un fils & deux 
filles ; le fils est mort long-temps avant lui, 
les filles vivent encore, lune dans le c¢libat, 
lautre mari¢e pour la seconde fois, & toutes 
deux fort estimcées” (‘Eloge de M. Halley,’ 


‘Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences,’ 
Paris, 1742, ‘ Histoire,’ p. 188). 

Small collections of *‘ Notes on Dr. Edmond 
Halley,’ comprising magazines, pamphlets, 


shotographic facsimiles of documents, 
howe respectively been deposited in libraries 
named below : 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 28 May, 1903. 

sritish Museum, London, 13 June, 1903. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Accession 
No. 209,179. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago, 1 May, 1903. 

These collections of ‘ Notes’ are not iden- 
tical—/.e., portions of each are not contained 
in another ; yet there is no conflict of state- 
ment. 

Corrections :—‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. xi., p. 85, 
col. 2, |. 6 from bottom, for “1902” read 190.3, 
lhid., p. 366, col. 3 from bottom, for 
“ Bazamville” read Bazanville. 

EuGENE Farrrietp McPIKe. 
Room 606, Chicago, U.S. 


1, Park Row, 


RoscomMMoN AND Pore.—In his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ chap. xvii., William Bell Scott says 
that he found this inscription on one of the 
window-panes in the ancient vicarage of 
St. John’s Lea, near Hexham :— 

Indecent words admit of no defence, 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 
He explains that this was one of several 
quotations written on the glass, and that in 
each case the execution displayed “a crisp fine 
hand contemporary with the poet quoted.” 
This is very interesting, but its value is 


somewhat discounted by the autobiographer’s 
further remarks. He attributes the couplet 
to Pope (who, of course, says much about 
sense here and there), and he accuses the 
“bard of Twickenham,” as he calls him, of 
singularly inconsequent reasoning, seeing that 
he here “ suggests an excuse while hei is tell- 
ing us the fault admits of none.” Scott's 
editor, the late Prof. Minto, seems to have 
been satisfied with the passage, as he leaves 
it untouched; but surely, whatever be its 
logical quality, it isa misquotation from the 
Earl of Roscommon’s ‘Essay on Translated 
Verse. If one may trust a reprint, this is 
the correct reading of the couplet :— 
Immodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense. 


Roscommon, though not illustrating high 
poetic quality in his work, must be credited 
with dexterous management of the heroic 
couplet before Pope was born. Presumably 
|he acted on his own advice to translators 
and {wrote “with painful care, but seeming 
easiness.” Tuomas Bayne. 


following 
is from the Glose of 6 August :— 

“In the course of an inquest at Spitaltields yester 
day it was stated that the deceased had lived and 
slept in one room in which several rabbits were 
running about, her husband having deen told that 

‘live rabbits were a good cure for rheumatism.’ 
This rivals some of the superstitions that are still 
prevalent in Cornwall, where many of the villagers 
tirmly believe that the way to cure whooping-cough 
is to tie a hairy caterpillar in a muslin tor to the 
chest of the patient. When the caterpillar dies, 
the cough is supposed to leave the sufferer. 


Joun B. WaInewricur. 


*“CLAMEUR DE HARO”: “Crier HARO.”—In 
the Jntermédiaire for 10 December, 1902, 
there is an article by Capitaine Paimblant 
du Rouil on the old Norman practice of 
erying Aaro. The article contains a passage 
which may possibly be . interest to anti- 
quarian readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The captain 
says 

“ This custom, without effect now in Normandy, 
where the refere takes its place, has still the oo 
of law in the Anglo-Norman islands. In 1872 
tenancier of a parish in Jersey considered himeelt 
injured by the opening of a public road across his 
St. rty. Having repaired to the place concerned, 
he knelt down, and, with crossed a cried out : 

Ah! Rollon, mon due et mon prince, on me fait 
violence! je demande justice: Haro! Haro! 
Haro!’ At this cry the navvies, ceasing all work, 
laid down their tools. The constable of the parish, 
being warned, ran to Saint- Helier to fetch the 
members of the court, and, soon after, sixteen 
magistrates...... arrived with the bai//i and the 
procureur-général, The t wane ‘er had put all justice 
in precipitate movement.” 
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Tenane ier, | may add, is a feudal term in 
origin. It means one ‘who cultivates land 
held of a fief, a france tenencier being a man 
who holds such property with the rights 
redeemed. Now, however, the word some- 
times signifies the oceupier of a small farm 
dependent on a larger one. 

DescenpAnt oF Duke Robo. 


IMAGINARY Or INVENTED Sarnts.— Writing 
of St. Mirin of Paisley, Dr. Metcalfe says : 

**Some have gone so far as to doubt his existence 
altogether; but there is no reason for doing so. 
However wild the legends about a saint may be, 
the saint himself is alw ays the substantial element 
among them. Imagination may invent the miracles, 
but it does not invent the saint. 

In a foot-note the writer adds: 

“The imaginations of some railway officials, 
however, have managed to do this. In Fife they 
have invented a ‘St. Fort.’ "—‘ Charters and Docu- 
ments relating to ‘the Burgh of Paisley (1163-1665), 
1902, p. xviii. 

Another imaginary or ghost saint is well 
known here Enoch, who has been 
evolved from Thenew, the mother of 
St. Kentigern. There is also a modern parish 
(qguoad sacra) in Dundee called St. Enoch’s, 
and this is more mysterious, for there was no 
cult of St. Thenew in Dundee. 

Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Qurries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Ospreys.—When was the term “ospreys’ 
first used in place of egrets or aigrettes— 
that is, to represent the dorsal and ventral 
plumes of the egret herons? These plumes 
seem to be imported as gl and retailed 
as “ ospreys. . HepGrer WALLACE. 

(The earliest instance in alin *H.E.D. is from the 
Pall Mall Gaxtte of 29 Jan., 1885.] 


BeyLe: recently bought a 
copy of the ‘ Lettres Historiques, &c., de 
Henri Saint-John, Lord Vicomte Boling- 
broke,’ edited by General Grimoard, and 
published at Paris in 1808 in 3 vols. It came 
from the library of the Conte Cav. Domenico 


Vestini, of Naples. On the front cover of 
vol. i. and on the back cover of vol. iii. is 
the following address: “ Monsieur, Monsieur 
De Beyle, Commissaire des Guerres, Bruns- 
wick, troupes francaises,” with a signature 


which, I think, reads “ B. Farre.” 


Henri Beyle was at Brunswick from 1806 
to November, 1808. A note on p. 331 of 
Stryienski’s edition of the journal says that 
Beyle was “Intendant des Domaines de 
l’Empereur, 4 Brunswick.” I am not aware 
that Henri Beyle ever used the ** De.” Pro- 
bably this was an addition by the bookseller 
or some one who sent the books. As Beyle left 
Brunswick in November or December, 1808, 
these volumes may never have reached him. 
The sort of life he led did not favour the 
collection of a library. Is anything known 
about his books ? oe 4 

Godalming. 


PETER THE GREAT IN ENGLAND.— 
* Lorsque le Czar Pierre le Grand vint en Angle- 


terre, il y vit M. Halley, et il le trouva digne de 
la re sutation qui le lui avoit Eloge de 


M. Halley,’ ‘ Mémoires de I’ -adémie des Sciences,’ 
Paris, 1742, ‘ Histoire,’ p. 
“M. Folkes, que hg chen et son scavoir ont 


oy & la téte de la Société Royale, ami de M. 
{alley, son successeur dans I’ Academie des Sciences, 
et 4 qui nous devons la plus grande partie des 
avions besoin pour cet Eloge 
1, p. 18 

It ibe = be interesting to know if the 
original MS. drawn up by Folkes is still pre- 
served in the Parisian archives. Can any 
correspondent refer me to a bibliography of 
the sojourn of Peter the Great in England ? 

EUGENE FAtRFIELD McPIKE, 
1, Park Row, Room 606, Chicago, U.S. 


Mopern Forms or ANimaL Bartinc.—The 
following is taken from the Sun of 30 July : 
** An illustrated contemporary has a double-page 
drawing of a Chinese cricket match of a kind quite 
unknown at Lord’s or the Oval. The crickets are 
of the domestic variety, and are trained to fight 
single-round contests while betting proceeds briskly. 
There are, by-the-by, many curious battles fought 
in Eng clish villages of which the outside world 
never hears. In a Buckingham spot in the hills 
by Wendover recently I heard of a buck rabbit 
duel; and ‘Billy’ Sprague tells a curious story 
of beetle- killing contests by hedgehogs. And rat- 
killing is almost a weekly occurrence in London.” 
So that a record may be made of the 
‘““many curious battles fought in English 
villages of which the outside world never 
hears,” will readers kindly note the details 
about any that they 2 seen or heard of ? 
. Hepcer WALLACE. 


HoLporn Castxo.—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly refer me to a book giving 
some account of this casino? Does the 
present Holborn Restaurant stand on any 


portion of the site of the old Casino? 
B. N. T. 


Nature Stupy.—When was this term first 
employed to designate certain aspects of 


| 
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natural-history teaching in schools? I believe 
it was first used in this connexion by the 
authorities of Cornell University in the 
nineties. Perhaps some American reader | 
will note the history of this term, the subject | 
having been first introduced into schools in 
the United States. R. Hepcer Wattace. 
University College School, London. 


Miss Cuartotre Would an | 
obliging reader answer the following query ? 
In what year and at what age was Miss 
Charlotte Walpole (later Mrs. Atkyns, 
Duchess [!] of Ketteringham), according to 
the records of Drury Lane Theatre for the 
years 1750-1300, admitted as an actress in 
the said theatre, and in what year did she | 
abandon her artistic career ! 

(Madame) C. Barsey-Botsster. 

Valleyres, par Orbe, Vaud, Switzerland. 


iN CHEApPsIDE IN 1650.—In his settle- 
ment of 20 February, 1649 50, Sir Peter 
Osborne, Dorothy's father, included 
*‘all those five Messuages, with th’ appurtevances 
In Cheapside in the parish of St. Mary Colechurch 
In London, called or knowne by the several! names 
of the White Harte, the Ball, the Woolsacke, the 


Sugarloafe, and the Brush with all Shepps, Cel- 
lars, Sollars and the...... reversions...... and all 
rents reserved or payable uppon...... demise, 


leases, or grants. 
Can any one tell me anything about any of 
these shops ! F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Srarrorp.—It is stated in Kelly's ‘County 
Directory,’ and also in Cassell’s * Gazetteer,’ 
that Stafford is called by the name Be theney 
in the ‘Saxon Chronicle.’ Such, however, is 
not the case; that town appears in the 
: Chronicle’ (A.D. 913) under its present name. 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ says that | 
“the site was at first known as Berteliney 
or Betheney, from the island on which the | 
earliest houses were built.” No authority | 
is given for this statement. Referring to | 
Camden (Gough’s edition, vol. ii. p. 376, col. 2), 
we read :— 

**From thence [the neighbourhood of Eccleshall 
and Ellenhall) the Sow passes by S/afor?/, antiently 
Statford, but first by Betheucy, where Berthelin 
formerly lived the life of a hermit with the reputa- 
tion of great sanctity. 

This seems to mean rather that Betheney 
was a small place on the river above Stafford 
than that it was a former name of Stafford | 
itself. Capgrave mentions the building of | 
Stafford and other towns by Ethelfleda ; but, 
like the ‘ Chronicle,’ he calls it by its present 
name. Can any of your readers throw further | i 
light upon this! Perhaps residents of Stafford 


| plained ? 


| children ? 


above the town called Betheney, or something 
like it. W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


“BETWIXT THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 
Can any reader tell me who is the author of 
this phrase, or how it originated? The ordi- 

nary works of reference do not mention it. 

DupLey JAMEs. 
(Froude translates “Inter sacrum ex saxum,” 
used by Erasmus in a letter to Pirkheimer, * Be- 
tween ‘the shrine and the stone.” It sho uld be 
* Between the victim and the stone knife” This is 


| held by scholars to be the Latin equivale nt for 


“* Between the devil and the deep sea.” See SS 
xi. 264, 336. ] 


** CoLD SHOULDER” “TURN THE TABLES.” 

-Have the two phrases “ to give a person 
the cold shoulder” and “to turn the tables” 
on some one ever been satisfac torily ex- 
. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ suggests that ‘‘Cold shoulder 
comes from the cold shoulder being an unpalatable 
dish. Suggested explanations of “Turning the 
tables ” are found I* 8. iii. 276; xi. 


” 


Joun Ancrer.— On behalf of a corre- 
spondent at Boston, U.S., will you allow me to 
ask for information concerning John Angier, 
born 1629, and presumably son of the Rev. 
John Angier, of Denton, Lancashire ? A John 
Angier graduated at Harvard College in 
1653 ; he was in Boston, Mass., 1651 to 1655. 
He married there and had two or three 
children ; in 1655 he disappeared with all 
his family. oy is evidence that he was 
the son of the Rev. John Angier, of Denton, 
but no absolute proof. Is there any record 
of him in England from 1655, or of his 
What were the names of his wife 
and children, and what the date and place 


| of his death ? 


lf they are of interest to any one, my 
correspondent, Mr. E. H. Whorf, Room 17, 
143, Federal Street, Boston, will gladly 
furnish copies of the on the other 
side. W. G. WALTER. 


Wetsu Dierronary. —I should be very 
much obliged if any one could tell me 
whether there has ever been published a good 
dictionary of the literary Welsh language, 
written in Welsh, for Welshmen. 

CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Tur Moruser or Ninus.— Can any one 


| tell me the name of the mother of Ninus? 


Reference is made to this lady by Camoens 
in the ‘Lusiads,’ iii, 126, together with 
Romulus and Remus. These three are 


may know whether there is nowa small place | cited by Ignez de Castro as examples of 
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persons to whom pity was shown by birds 
and beasts of prey. 
CoMESTOR OXONTENSIS. 


Jounson’s ‘ Lives oF THE Poets.’—Johnson 
in the ‘ Life of Savage’ (‘ Lives, iii. 296, 
1783 edition) has this sentence :— 

“Mr. Miller introduced him [Savage] in a farce 
and directed him to be personated on the stage in a 
dress like that which he then wore; a mean insult 
which only intimated that Savage had but one 
coat.” 

Cunningham in his edition of the ‘ Lives’ 
(ii. 414) says it was the facetious Joe Miller, 
who died 15 August, 1738, but [ cannot find 
that he wrote any plays. 

It seems more probable that it was James 
Miller, rector of Upcerne, and author of 
‘The Humours of Oxford,’ ‘The Coffee- 
House,’ ‘Art and Nature,’ ‘The Man of 
Taste, and ‘The Universal Passion.’ In 
‘The Coffee-House’ one of the characters 
is Bays, a poet, but he does not resemble 
Savage, nor are there, I think, any directions 
about his dress. “Julio, a Savage,” appears 
in ‘Art and Nature,’ but he can hardly be « 
caricature of Richard Savage. ‘Mr. Taste; 
or, the Poetical Fop’ (2™ S. xii. 293), 
which caricatures Pope, was never, I think, 
put upon the stage. Neither Baker nor 
Genest makes any mention of caricatures 
of Savage by Miller. Did James Miller write 
any other m Boy or was Johnson only giving 
some fancied grievance of Savage’s, the crea- 
tion of his diseased and suspicious mind ? 

In the ‘Life of Garth’ (‘ Lives,’ ii. 298), 
Johnson, alluding to Pope’s belief that Garth 
had “died in the communion of the Church 
of Rome,” writes :— 

“It is observed by Lowth that there is less 
distance than is thought between scepticism and 
popery, and that a mind wearied with perpetual 
doubt willingly seeks repose in the bosom of an 
infallible church.” 

It has been suggested that this is not 
Robert Lowth, the bishop, but his father, 
William Lowth, the author of a ‘Commen- 
tary upon the Prophets.’ I should be grateful 
for any light that will help me to trace 


Lowth’s observation. H. 8S. 


“GARDENING, MAN’S PRIMEVAL WORK.”— 
Any information regarding the source of the 
following lines will be gratefully received : 

Gardening, man’s primeval work, 

is a most blessed toil ; 

It cheers a man, 

Makes him kind-hearted, social, genial, 

Forms a serene parenthesis from care, 

And his whole nature raises and improves. 

G. M. Wooprow. 

5, Huntly Terrace, N. Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Hartey Famity.—I seek information con- 
cerning Thomas Harley, citizen of London, 
or his brother Nicholas, the families they 
married into, and the business they were 
engaged in. Thomas Harley married firstly 
Joan, widow of Ralph Olive or Oliff, citizen 
of London; secondly Mary, widow of Wil- 
liam Kempster, citizen of London. In the 
registers of St. Thomas the Apostle, London, 
I have found the following entries :— 

* 1641, March 5.—Joane, wife of Thomas Harley, 
burial.” 

1636, August 3.—Ralph Oliff or Olive, cooper, 


burial.’ 

In the registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell : 

1646, June 21.—Susanna, daughter of Nicholas 
Harley and Sarah, baptized.” 

The above-mentioned Thomas Harley died 
16 January, 1670, and was buried at Osga- 
thorpe, Leicestershire. W. Hartey 

26, Swaine Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

[This query was asked 9" 8. iv. 209, and remains 
unanswered. Inquiries after the same family were 
made under the signature ALDRORANDUS, I 8. vii. 
454.) 

A1rtKEN SurNAME.— Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information respecting 
the derivation of the above Scottish surname? 
According to some authorities it is derived 
from the surname Arthur or a diminutive 
thereof. Are there any old forms of the 
name which would lead one to suppose that 
such is the case? Information respecting 
any genealogy connected with the name 
would be welcome. Kinc ARTHUR. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘WRECK OF THE HESPERUS.’ 


— Where is the “Reef of Norman’s Woe” men- 
tioned in this poem? I have not been able 
to find it in any atlas. If it is a real place 
has it any connexion with the loss of the 
“White Ship” in the reign of Henry I. ? 
ALEXANDER PATRICK. 
‘Roman Empire’ AND MEMotrs. 
—What is the value of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ first edition, 
quarto size, in good condition, dated as 
follows : vol. i., 1776; ii. and iii., 1781; iv., 
v., and vi.,1788? Also, what is that of ‘Miscel- 
laneous Works of E. Gibbon,’ with memoirs 
of his life and writings by himself, in 2 vols., 
first edition, dated 1796, in good condition ? 
H. 
179, Grove Lane, 5. E. 


Hambieron Tripe.—Can any of your Trans- 
atlantic readers kindly explain a reference 
to ‘* Hambleton Tribe,” used as if the name 
of a district, in a presentment of the Bermuda 
Assizes, 11 Nov., 1650? 

E. Leca-WEEKEs, 


| | 
| 
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FLEETWOOD FAMILY. 
S. xii. 27.) 

I can reply to the last part of Sir E. T. 
ey's query. Mr. Earwaker's pedigree of 
the Fleet woods has never been printed. Upon 
the last occasion when I enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a visit to Mr. Earwaker he showed to 
me the MS., which was then in but an early 
stage of preparation. Some additions were 
doubtless afterwards made to it, but I do not 
think that they could have been very numer- 
ous, inasmuch as Mr. Earwaker’s lamented 
death occurred not long afterwards. 

A full pedigree of this interesting family 
would indeed be of great value, but so far, 
I believe, has never been compiled. I have 
collected some notes of more or less value, 
which I should be willing to communicate to 
any one who might feel disposed to take the 
matter in hand. The chief, but not the sole, 
ditticulty is with the descendants of Sir Wil- 
liam Fleetwood, of Cardington, Beds, and 
Cranford, Middlesex, who had a numerous 
family, who founded several interesting 
branches, and from whom most of the historic 
Fleetwoods are derived. Of Lady Lambart’s 
brothers Thomas and John I have ascertained 
nothing, beyond that Thomas was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn 11 March, 1600 1, as “son of 
William Fleetwood, of Cranfield [see], Midx.,” 
and that John is said to have been knighted, 
though there appears to be no definite evi- 
dence of this. That one of these brothers 
should be the founder of the Irish branch at 
Kilbeggan is a most valuable suggestion, 
opening up an entirely new field for research. 

W. D. 

Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 

Thomas Fleetwood does not appear to have 
been either at Oxford or Cambridge. There 
is no work by the late J. P. Earwaker on 
the Fleetwood family in the British Museum 
Catalogue. It is to be hoped that his notes 
will be published, as they are sure to be of 
great interest. So little seems to be known 
of the Fleetwoods in Ireland that I venture 
to give a list of some I have come across, in 
the hope that it may elicit information as to 
their parentage and descendants, and possibly 
clear up the Fleetwood ancestry of the Mark- 
ham family (de * Westminster Abbey Regis 
ters’ and ‘ Fam. Min. Gentium,’ both Harleian 
Society), which I believe is still doubtful. 

William Fleetwood, one of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s gentlemen, 11 October, 1667 (Hist. 
MSS. Commission, ‘ MSS. of the Marquis of 
Ormonde ’). 
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William Fleetwood, quartered at Athy: 
lieutenant of horse, Life Guards, 10 July, 
1680 (Aid.). 

William Fleetwood and Gustavus Fleet- 
wood,* brothers, mentioned in a letter of 
Col. Cooke to Ormonde, 4 August, 1679. He 
goes on to speak of the former “when his 
infirme carcas reaches his Lrish home againe ” 
(chid.). 

Jo. Fleetwood, in garrison at Dublin, 1648, 
lieutenant to “Sarjant-Major Lambert” (Hist. 
MSS. Commission, ‘ MSS. of Trinity College, 
Dublin ’). 

John Fleetwood, of Dublin, arrived in Cal- 
cutta in 1788 ; living in 1800 (‘ Bengal Kalen- 
dar and Almanack,’ 1792, and ‘ New Oriental 
Register for 1800’). 

John Fleetwood, of Pragh, near Tullamore, 
married in 1716 Lydia, daughter of Robert 
Armstrong, of Gallen, King's County. 

Elizabeth Fleetwood, daughter of...... Fleet- 
wood, of co. Tipperary, married Charles, son 
of Richard Maunsell, of Ballywilliam, co. 
Limerick (Burke’s ‘ Commoners’). 

There were Fleetwoods residing in Dublin 
in the early part of last century. 

R. W. B. 

The parish registers of Stoke Newington 
contain many entries of the related families 
of Fleetwood, Hartop, Gould, St. John, Cooke, 
and Hurlock, from the year 1672 to 1793, 
which are given in 4" 8. ix. 363. 

Everard Home CoLemMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THACKERAY’S SpeEcHES S. xi. 488).— 
Mr. Metvitte will find the “ original draft’ 
of the speech delivered by Thackeray at the 
dinner given in his honour before he started 
for America in October, 1855, in George 
Hodder's ‘ Memories of my Time,’ pp. 261-4. 

WaLTer JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


Sunrrtower (9 S. xii. 25).—There is no 
evidence that our modern suntlower owes its 
name to the fact that it was thought to turn 
with the sun. Gerard, who is, I believe, the 
first English writer who describes the flower, 
says, indeed, that this has been reported, but 
adds that he rather thinks the name was 
bestowed upon it because the flower “ re- 
sembles the radiant beams of the Sunne.” 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that our 
suntlower is not the heliotrope of the ancients, 
or related to it. Gerard figures four helio- 


* Were these the sons of George Fleetwood, 
Swedish general and baron? Further, was Gus- 


tavus (Miles) identical with Gustavus Fleetwood, 


of Wandsworth, co. Surrey, who died prior to 1722: 
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tropes, or “tornesoles,” and Lyte two; but 
even these were not so called because they 
turn with the sun, but (as Gerard puts it of 
one of them) “by reason it flowers in the 
former solstice, at which time the Sun, being 
the farthest gone from the Equinoctiall 
circle, returneth to the same”; and he adds 
that in Italian the tlower is called 7'urnesol: 
hobo, in French tournsol; and that some 
think it to be Herha Clytie, “into which the 
Poéts feigne Clytia to be metamorphosed.” 
The only tlower (so far as J know) of which 
Gerard says that it has the property of 
“turning or keeping time with the Sun” is 
the sun spurge. The names solseguium and 
heliotrope were, however, given by our fore- 
fathers to several other plants, as, for 
example, to the endive and marigold. 
Cc. B. 

Dran DoNNE AND THE DONNES OF NORFOLK 
(9 S. xii. 24).—I have always been under 
the impression that this was a Welsh family, 
and in my early days used to know very well 
the Rev. James Donne, B.D., vicar of St. 
Paul's, Bedford, whose father James Donne, 
D.D., was for many years head master of 
Oswestry School, and vicar of Llanyblod wel, 
co. Salop. Their arms were Arg., four bars 
azure, on a bend gules three arrows argent, 
and their crest a bundle of arrows headed or 
and feathered argent, banded gules. 

Allew me to refer those interested in 
the matter to 2™ §. vii. 241, where a long 
letter is printed from Theophilus Jones, the 
historian of Brecknockshire, under date 
21 June, 1804, to Dr. Donne, of Oswestry 
School, containing a full genealogical account 
of the Donne family, and mentioning their 
descent from Tewdwr Mawr, Prince of South 
Wales. Appended is the following note by 
the Rev. James Donne, D.D. :— 

“This family remains still in Norfolk. Cowper 
the poet’s mother was a Donne of this family, and 


(Signed) Jas. Doxye.” 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


St. Paul's. 


ln connexion with this subject I venture 
to mention that when, in 1856, I was a pupil 
in the school conducted by the Rev. Robert 
Dundas, D.D. (of whom I shall ever entertain 
an affectionate remembrance as a really kind- | 
hearted, cultured gentleman), at No. 112, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, the mathematical 
master was a person named Donne, a good- 
looking little man ; but although very quiet 
and unassuming in manner, he neverthe- 
less was most proud of his hair, which 
was black, long, and curly. I am not ina 
position to assert anything anent his nation- 


1 
was descended from Dr. John Donne, Dean of | 


ality, but if Mr. Donne ever sang the praises 
of beautiful Erin, it is not too much to 
assume that he held at the same time the 
fond belief that 
In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable oil, Macassar. 
Byron, * Don Juan,’ i. 17. 
Henry Geractp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Kine, BANKER xii. 29).—For Jenkins 
(John) & King, bankers, 1698 - 1732, see 
‘London Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton Price, 
F.S.A., 1890-1, p. 93. C, Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8S. W. 


Hawker’s ‘ INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPorts- 
MEN’ (9"" §. xii. 89).—My query had reference 
to this work, and not to one by Hawkins, as 
my typist unfortunately gave the name. I[ 
hope some one may be able to oblige me 
with a sight of the first and second editions 
(1814 and 1816 respectively). 

MILLER Caristy. 

115, Farringdon Road, E.C. 


“SLEEP THE SLEEP OF THE Just” §, 
xi. 429, 475, 511).—I1 must thank H. K. 
for kindly enabling me to trace the quota- 
tion from Racine, but I found it on p. 517 
(not 519) of the volume mentioned. 

E. LATHAM. 


Roman Pits (9 S,. xii. 28).—Some years 
ago the Essex Field Club explored and care- 
fully examined the ‘t Deneholes” in Hang- 
man’s Wood, near Grays, Essex. In October, 
1898, they invited those interested in the 
subject to visit these wonderful subterranean 
chambers. A special contribution by one 
who accepted their invitation appeared in 
the Daily Mail of 11 October, 1898. An 
illustrated article on the ‘Deneholes’ was 
published in the same paper on 4 October, 
897. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


article referred to in 
247, 414, 436; vu. 145, 


In addition to the 
‘H.E.D.,’ see 6% vi. 
309 ; v. 497. 

Everarp Homer CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


ImMMUREMENT ALIVE oF Reticious (9 §, 
xii. 25).—This curious and long-lived sample 
of Reformation folk-lore probably owes its 
origin to: (1) The solemn immurement of re- 
cluses in the Middle Ages ; (2) the occasional 
discovery of human remains in or under the 
walls of churches, where they were often so 
interred after death ; (3) a memory of the 
early pagan immolation of human victims, 
and their burial under the hearth, to pro- 
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pitiate the domestic gods ; (4) the liturgical | | logical Institute for March, 1894. 


rites practised in certain religious orders of 
women, on conferring the black veil and 
making the final vows. It was a ceremony 
of the last-named kind, evidently, that was 
witnessed by the “two English gentlemen 
and a lady” in a Spanish church in 1876. Such 
a function is highly picturesque, and answers 
its object of impressing upon the nun and 
her friends the complete severance of her 
life from that of “the world.” The novice 
lies prone on the floor of the chancel and is 
covered with a pall, while the bell tolls as 
though fora funeral. After a few moments 
she rises a professed nun, dead to the world 
and consecrated to Godand His service. The 
perversion of this into a brutal murder needed 
all the combined ignorance and ingenuity of 
which some people are capable. By- the-by, 


how thoughtful of the bishop and convent | 


to invite three English tourists to witness 
their nefarious deed and report it to 7emple 
Bar in “a striking story,” published twenty- 
seven years later! 
Hopson Matrruews. 
Monmouth. 


This ridiculous myth seems to die hard. 
The matter is discussed in two learned 
pamphlets by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
the first of which, ‘The Immuring of Nuns,’ 
deals specifically with the Coldingham legend. 
It was published in 1892, and is supplemented 
by ‘The Myth of the Walled-up Nun,’ pub- 
lished in 1895. As to the mummified man at 
Arezzo (8 8. v. 233), Fr. Thurston remarks 
in the latter pamphlet, p. 21 :— 


* With regard to this, I will content myself with | 
remarking that one would hardly expect immured | 


monks to.be exposed for inspection in a cathedral, 
while, on the other hand, there are well-known in- 
stances of desiccated bodies being left open to view 
in that way—the corpse (sa/ma) of Ettore or Astore 


Visconti, who was killed in a duel in 1413, still | 


standing upright in the churchyard wall beside the 
Cathedral of Monza, is a case in point. 

For the burial of persons in church walls 
see 1* ii. 513; iii. 37, 156; S. ix. 425 ; 
x. 16; and for upright burial 4" S. v. 249, 
349 ; 9 S. xi. 465, 514; xii. 34. 

An opinion is scarcely well founded the sole 
ground for which is ‘ta striking story” in 
Temple Bar. Joun B. 

There can, in my opinion, be no doubt that 


the stories about immuring nuns are folk-lore 
or conscious fiction. I devoted a long time 


to the investigation of this subject some years 
ago. The result was an article on the subject 
in the Dublin Review for January, 1889, and 
another in the Journal of the Royal Archieo- 


The Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, 8.J., has also written two 
pamphlets on the subject, which have been 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
late Ven. Edward Churton, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, was the first person of authority 
to call in question this belief. In a paper 
read by him many years ago before the York- 
shire Architectural Society he expressed his 
disbelief in these stories in strong terms. He 
was, as many of the readers of *‘N. & Q.’ will 

call to mind, one of the most learned eccle- 
siastical antiquaries of his day. 

I have not seen the article in Temple Bar 
which Mr. AstLEY mentions, and do not 
gather from him whether what is there written 
is intended to be received as romance or as 
fact. If the latter, I would remind those 
whom it may concern that though the 
Spaniards may be backward in some respects, 
they have laws punishing murder. 

EpwWarpD PEAcocK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Ramway LireratureE §. xii. 28).— 

**As to those persons who speculate on making 
railways general throughout the kingdom, and 
superseding all the canals, all the waggons, mail 
and stage coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, 
every other mode ‘of conveyance by land and by 
water, we deem them and their visionary schemes 
unworthy of notice. In a similar strain we 
find a countryman of Mr. Telford writing thus: 

‘We shall be carried at the rate of 400 miles a 
day, with all the ease we now enjoy in a steam- 
boat, but without the annoyance of sea-sickness, or 
the danger of being burned or drowned.’ It is 
certainly some consolation to those who are to be 
whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour, by means of a high pressure engine, to be told 
that they are in no danger of being sea-sick while 
on shore; that they are not to be scalded to death 
nor drowned by the bursting of the boiler; and 
that they need not mind being shot by the scattered 
fragments, or dashed in pieces by the flying off, or 
the breaking of a wheel. But with all these assur- 
ances, we should as soon expect the people of Wool- 
wich to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one 
of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves 
to the mercy of such a machine, going at such a 
rate; their property. perhaps, they may trust; but 
while one of the finest navigable rivers in the world 
runs parallel to the proposed railroad, we consider 
the other 20 per cent. which the subscribers are to 
receive for the conveyance of heavy goods, almost 
as problematical as that to be derived from the 
passengers ; we will back old father Thames against 
the Woolwich railway for any sum.”—(Quarterly 
Reviow, March, 1825, xxxi. 361, 362. 

It is curious to contrast with the above the 
fact that during the last few years steam- 
boats up and down the river Thames have 
ceased running, even the summer excursion 
tratlic, except to the seaside, having failed to 
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pay expenses. As a mere means of loco- 
motion, however, steamboats must fail as 


w‘ thre roosis and iii_appils, and proffered them to 
the virgyn Dorothea. 


against road or rail, on account of the un- | See *A Fifteenth-Century Life of St. Doro- 


certain hours of arrival caused by tides, and 
the longer time taken even when the tide is 
favourable. 
people now willing to travel by steamboat on 
the Thames—cheap fares, and greater speed 
by road and rail, having attracted and 
absorbed the business traffic. 
ApRIAN WHEELER. 

I have seen similar foolish things quoted 
from the Quarterly Rev and would there- 
fore advise your correspondent to search in 
that quarter and consult the index volume. 
Hansard’s ‘ Parliamentary Debates’ wiil also 
yield some choice specimens of prophecies 
as to the havoe which was to be wrought by 
railways. L. L. 


One of the articles referred to against rail- 
ways is in the (Juarterly (see p. 199, chap. x 
of Stephenson's life, in vol. iii. of Smiles’s 
* Lives of the Engineers,’ John Murray, 1862). 
The article in the Quarter/y Review is called 


‘Canals and Railroads,’ vol. xxi. No. Ixii. 
Rk. B. B. 
APPLE -BLOssoMs (9° S. xi. 506). — The 


custom referred to by Mr. Yarp.ey.of placing 
apple-blossoms in a cotiin with a dead body 
just before burial, probably had a significa- 
tion co-ordinate in its origin with that of 
other and similar dér7s of the pagan worship 
of Pomona. But it is equally probable that 
such a custom nowadays is nothing more 
than a tribute, in the language of flowers, to 
the memory of the dead. The Welsh custom 
may be but by way of a floral tribute to the 
maidenhood of the departed, after the manner 
of suspending funeral wreaths and garlands 
in churches, for the virgin who is overtaken 
by death in the flower of her years is beauti- 
fully typified by the frail apple-blossom, with 
its promise of fruit cut off, as it often is, by 
the winter which, 
Lingering, chills the lap of May. 

In the west of England the blooming of an 
apple-tree after the fruit is ripe is a sure 
omen of death, whence the couplet 

A bloom on the tree when the apples are ripe 

Is a sure termination to somebody's life. 
The fruit as well as the flower of the apple 
tree is identified with the life and destinies 
of young maidenhood. At the martyrdom of 
St. Dorothea, in the year of our Lord 303, 
there appeared 
“a faire childe clothed in purpure, barefoot, with 
crispis here, whose clothes were all sprynkled with 
sterris, berynge in his hande a litill panyer of golde 


| thea, 


Only at holiday periods are the | 


by W. E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D., 
in the Antiquary, Feb., 1901, p. 53. 

The custom of throwing the peel of an 
apple over the head, and judging whether 


F.R.S.L., 


| single blessedness or the married state awaits 


| Lecture’ 


the person in the future, is very old, and still 
known in England. That of decking a corpse 
with flowers is alluded to in ‘A Boulster 
(1640), and quoted in Brand's 
‘Antiquities’: “ Marry another, before those 
flowers that stuck his corpse be withered.” 
It may be observed that the connexion 
between the flower and the fruit of the apple- 
tree is so close that the apple is really but 
an enlarged flower stalk. It is, in fact, the 
stalk of the flower that is eaten. If we delve 
deeper into the folk-lore of the apple-tree, it 
will be found, as the Rev. Hilderic Friend, in 


his admirable work ‘Flowers and Flower- 
lore,’ says, that the apple has the widest and 
most mystical history of all fruits. The 


blossom of the apple-tree exists only briefly 
because the stalk has another mission to 
accomplish, while that of the rose has but 
one duty, and when its beauty is tled nothing 
is left but the perfume. For ‘this reason, and 
because of its intrinsic beauty, some value 
the apple- blossom more highly than any other 
flower, not excepting the rose. Other in- 
stances of decking the remains of the de- 
parted with sprigs of rosemary, a branch of 
the evergreen box-tree, and other “gay and 
gaudy flowers ” are given in Brand's 
Antiquities, under the heading ‘ Following 
the Corpse to the Grave.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


161, Hammersmith Road. 


The old Keltic legends always spoke of the 

“apple island” as a sort of happy hunting- 
ground or Valhalla. It has been suggested 
that the Kelts brought with them when 
they came to the British Isles a memory of 
some fertile continental home where apples 
abounded. Then, later on, the stories of this 
elysium grew vague, and were transferred to 
some St. Brandan’s Isle to the westward. The 
occasional glimpses to be obtained about sun- 
set of the peaks of Man from many parts of 
Strathelyde and Cumbria, where Welsh litera- 
ture first arose, and where the legendary 
Arthur fought his twelve great battles, may 
have suggested the location of the apple land 
to the westward beneath the sunset. Pro- 
bably the apple-blossoms in the coflin have 
some reference to this “island valley of 
Avillion.” Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Care of British Vice-Consul, Libau, Russia. 
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Fiats (9 S. xii. 49).— 

“* At present almost the only separate ¢/ayr« to be 
found in London are those in +e Anne's Man- 
sions, a good number of sets in Vie toria Street, a 
few in Cromwell Road, and a single set in George 
Street, Edgware Road. Of all these, however, the 
last named, with a few sets in - toria Street. are 
the only examples of the real self-contained * flat,’ 
the inhabitant of which, whilst relieved of all the 
responsibility and mostof the troubles of an ne 
house, yet enjoys to the full all the advantages of : 
separate establishment.’—From a long article on 
* Flats,’ in Dickens's ‘ Dictionary of London,’ 1879. 

“Victoria Street, Westminster......was opened 

August, 1851 -lt wus at a standstill for some 
yenee and took sl ywly for building purposes, in fact 
it was only complete sly tilled up in ISS7. The street 
is lined with lofty ‘ mansions’ let out in ‘flats’ as 
residences—at the time of their erection a novelty 
in London ~and large blocks of chambers. ’—W heat- 
ley's ‘ London Past and Present,’ iii. 455. 

The oldest of these are, I believe, in Victoria 
Street, the newest in the very lofty Queen 
Anne’s Mansions in Queen Anne's Gate, for- 
merly Queen Square, ‘Westminster. 

Aprian WHEELER. 


I believe one of the earliest blocks of flats 
in London was Albany Square, near Walworth 
Road. W. L. 


Was not the block of lofty dwellings im- 
outside the District Railway, 
. James's Park, which, if I remember right, 
ped twelve or thirteen stories high, the 
pioneer effort as regards that egregious 
de yy in aa architecture—the Lon- 
don flat ? . Hotpen 


Although I cannot answer the question, it | 
is evident that flats must have been in exist- 
ence before 1888. In that year Charles 
Annandale issued the ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 
in which he describes a flat to be “a story 
or tloor of a building, especially when fitted 
up for a single family.” The history of the 
tlat movement has yet to be written. 

Everard Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Formation or Cioups (9 xii. 65). 


—In the passage quoted by Mr. THornton | 


Cobbett describes a normal phenomenon in 
hilly districts, whereof the cause is perfectly | 
understood by meteorologists. A current of | 
warm air charged with vapour, ¢.¢., invisible 
moisture, which it carries in virtue of its 
heat, moving along the sea or a plain and 
meeting with rising ground, is raised to a 
higher and colder level, and begins parting 
with its heat. In proportion as it does so 
it loses its carrying power ; the vapour begins 
to be condensed into particles and becomes 


visible cloud, just as « clear sheet of glass | 


| The higher the air current rises the lower 
the temperature falls, and the cloud increases 
in volume until, on reaching and passing the 
summit, condensation becomes complete, when 
the particles of moisture aggregate into drops 
which fall as rain. Thus the rainfall is always 
greater on that side of a range of hills which 
is furthest from the direction of the prevail- 
ing wind or air current. 
Hersert MAXWELL. 


Lone Lease (9 S. xii. 25).—Leases in this 
neighbourhood are usually granted for ninety- 
nine years, and in some rare cases for 999 
years. I have lately dealt with a lease the 
|term of which, I believe, is unique, at least 
in Devonshire, viz., 199 years. I should be 
glad to learn if such terms are known or 
usual in other parts of the country. 

A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


“Wake VILLAGE Feast 8. xii. 107). 
—Such old-fashioned terms are fast decaying, 
, thanks to new ideas of education and facili- 
ties for travelling. But I have heard more 
than once in Oxfordshire, on the Banbury 
side, this proverb on the lips of men inno- 
cent of reading: “ Like Heyford wake, it 
mends.” 


TALe By ARCHIBALD ForBEs (9" S. xii. 88). 
—‘ How “the Crayture” got on the Strength’ 
| was reprinted in s* Barracks, Bivouacs, 
jand Battles’ (18% Macmillan), from the 
| English Hiustrated, vol. vi. p. 525 et sey. (April, 
a and from the Living Age, vol. clxxxi. 
469 et sey. J. Porrer Briscoe. 
*‘Lors tHE Witcu’ (9 S. xii. 89). — This 
is by Mrs. Gaskell, and is the last story 
in ‘Cranford and other Tales’ in Smith « 
Elder’s eight-volume pocket edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works. C. E. Leeps. 
62, Clyde Road, Addiscombe. 


Kiopstock’s ‘STaBaT MATER’ xi. 489; 
xii. 56).—I wrote my reply when I was away 
from my books. I am doubtful about D. M. 
Moir being the translator. Delete 1834. See 
| Frase 78 Magazine, 1836, p. 497. The Greek 
version is signed \. ®PENX. 

Tuos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


“Tory ” (9™ S. xii. 9, 97).—I have to thank 
Mr. James Piatt, Jun., for having settled 
the point concerning which I asked; but I 
to see any relevancy in the reply of Mr. 
Surely one frequent con- 
to ‘N. & should do another the 


ground to dust becomes a white powder. | courtesy of believing that he knows what he 
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is asking about. In point of fact, I have 
searched for and, I believe, found every 
allusion in ‘N. & Q. to the word “Tory”; 
and it is because not one of them affected 
the special point I have now raised that I 
mut a perfectly legitimate query, to which 
Mr. has clearly replied. PotrTictay. 


Zoia’s Rome’ S. xii. 68).—There is an 
unfortunate misprint in my query at this 
reference, due probably to my hieroglyphic 
calligraphy. “Dr. Cumming” was not what 
I certainly wrote. It should be “ De Lam- 
menais,”” who,in Mr. Gladstone’s surmise, was 
the model of Pierre Froment. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Kine’s Cuampion (9 8. ix. 507; x. 58, 
116).— 

“A ludicrous circumstance occurred at the coro- 
nation of William and Mary. Charles Dymock, 
Esq., who then exercised his right (Champion), cast 
his gauntlet in the usual form, and the challenge 
was proclaimed, when an old woman, who had 
entered the Hall on crutches, took it up and quitted 
the spot with extraordinary agility, leaving her 
crutches, and a glove, with a challenge in it, to meet 
the Champion, next day, at Hyde Park. Accord- 
ingly, the old woman—or, as is generally supposed, 
a good swordsman in disguise—attended at the hour 
and place named, but the Champion did not make 
his appearance; nor is it recorded whether any 
measures were taken to discover who had passed so 
disloyal a joke.’—* Railway Anecdote Book,’ p. 42. 

The above book was published without 
date by W. H. Smith & Son about 1850, and 
again in 1852. I have not seen the story 
ascribed to the time of William and Mary in 
any other place ; perhaps some reader can 
trace it to a much earlier published book. 

AprIAN WHEELER. 


Portrarts (9 xii. 48).—A por- 
trait of Erasmus, by Holbein, is in Grey- 
stoke Castle, Penrith, Cumberland ; another 
of King Edward VI. in the Court-room of 
Christ’s Hospital ; and a third of Anne of 
Cleves in the gallery of the Louvre. 

Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“INGEMINATE” (9 S. xii. 49). — Charles 
Annandale, in his ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 
explains this word to mean redoubled, re- 
yeated: “An ingeminate expression” (Jer. 
Taylor) ; ** He would often ingeminate jeace, 
peace” (Clarendon). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


To “ingeminate peace,” I think, can have 
but one meaning, ¢.¢., to act or speak in such 
a@ manner as to promote her benign interests. 


Nathaniel Bailey says “to ingeminate”=to 
double or repeat often, and “ingeminated 
flowers,” among florists = when one flower 
grows out of another (‘ Dict.’ 1740). Elisha 
Coles says, “ /ngeminatus=doubled. Vodtilitas 
ingeminata = nobility on father’s and mother’s 
side” (* Dict. Eng.-Lat. and Lat.-Eng.,’ 1755). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcuak.. 
Cession oF WELSH CouNTIES TO ENGLAND 
(9 S. xii. 106).—M. E. 8. has probably found 
a mare's nest, but Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire were once ruled by Welsh princes ; and 
Monmouthshire, which was English, has 
recently been treated as Welsh for some 
purposes. 


Ricuarp Nasu (9 xi. 445; xii. 15, 116). 
—As the following brief extract from the 
‘D.N.B. contains certainly three, and _pro- 
bably four errors, and as it has misled Sir 
Hervert MAXWELL at the second of the 
above references, perhaps the matter had 
better be set straight :—- 

**He long occupied a house in St. John’s Court, 
known as the Garrick’s Head, and subsequently 
rented by Mrs. Delany, but moved to a smaller 
house near to it in Gascoyne Place before his death, 
at the age of eighty-seven, on 3 Feb., 1762. The 
Corporation having voted 50/. towards his funeral, 
he was buried with great pomp on 8 Feb. in Bath 
Abbey.”—Vol. xl. pp. 100, 101. 

Now Nash did not die on 3 February, 
he was not buried on the 8th, and he 
did not die in 1762. The correct year is 
1761. How this error came to be made in 
the *D.N.B.’ does not appear: but the mis- 
take as to the day of Nash’s death is easily 
aceounted for. In his ‘ Life of Richard Nash,’ 
1762, Goldsmith says : “ He died at his house 
in St. John’s Court, Bath, on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1761, aged eighty-seven years, three 
months, and some days” (p. 175); but in the 
errata at p. 234 the 3rd is declared to be a 
misprint for the 12th. Mr. T. Seccombe, 
who wrote the account in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
failed to note this correction. Curiously 
enough, however, at p. 182, Goldsmith gives 
the epitaph written by Dr. Oliver, which 
begins as follows: ** Bath, February 13, 1761, 
This morning died Richard Nash, Esq., Aged 
eighty-eight.” Here, then, in the same book 
we have two different dates assigned. Now 
in the London Chronicle of 14-17 February, 
1761, we are informed that “on Friday 
morning [/.e., 13 February], about four o’clock, 
died at Bath, Richard Nash, Esq.” (ix. 166) ; 
but in the same paper of 17-19 February we 
read: “Bath, Feb. 16. About eight o’clock 
last Thursday evening [/.c., 12 February] died, 
aged 88, at his House in St. John’s Court in 
this city, Richard Nash, Esq.” (ix. 173). This 
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was presumably taken from a Bath paper. 
It appears, then, that Nash died either on 
the evening of 12 February or on the morning 


curious epitaph printed in the London 
Chronicle of 12-14 February, 1761, ix. 158, 
which is much too long to quote in full, but 


of 13 February, 1761. Obviously, therefore, | which begins as follows :— 


he could not, as stated in the * D.N.B.,’ have 
been buried on the 8th. On 14 February the 
Bath ‘Town Council voted **a sum not exceed- 
ing 50/.” for the}funeral expenses ; and the 
funeral took place 17 February, as we learn 
from A. J. Jewers’s ‘ Registers of Bath Abbey,’ 
1901, ii. 449. The same date is also given in 
the following extract from the London 
Chronicle of 21-24 February, 1761 :— 

“ Tuesday evening [i.¢., 17 February] the remains 
of Richard Nash, Esq., were interred in the abbey 
church, Bath. The funeral procession began about 
half an hour after four o'clock, in the following 
order: 1. The children of the charity schools, sing- 
ing a hymn [this hymn is given by Goldsmith at 
= 176 of his * Life’}; 2. Mr. Nash’s and the city 
yand of music, playing the ‘Dead March’ in ‘Saul’; 
3. Three clergymen; 4. The body, covered with a 
black velvet pall, adorned with plumes of feathers, 
and supported by the six senior aldermen. Messrs. 
Wiltshire and Simpson, masters of the assembly- | 
rooms, followed as chief mourners, accompanied by | 
several of the corporation, and many other gentle- | 
men. In this manner they proceeded (the musick 
and hymn being alternately continued) till they 
came to the chancel. The first part of the service | 
being over, an anthem was sung, taken out of the 
39th Psalm; that being ended, the musick again 
played, and continued till they arrived at the grave, | 
where the body was interred. After the solemnity 
was over, the ringers rung a funeral peal of grand- | 
sire triples, consisting of 1,260 changes, the clappers | 
of the bells being muffled on one side. And minute 
guns were fired 87 times, denoting that the de- 
ceased had entered into the S7th year of his age, | 
being born Oct. 14, 1675.”—Vol. ix. p. 186. 

Mr. Seccombe’s probable fourth error is in 
saying that Nash died in Gascoyne Place, 
whereas both the London Chronicle and Gold- | 
smith state that he died in St. John’s Court. | 

There is a curious discrepancy as to the| 
date of Nash’s birth. Mr. Seccombe, follow- | 
ing Goldsmith (p. 6), says that he was born 
18 October, 1674. If so, then Nash died at 
the age of eighty-six years and nearly four | 
months, and not, as Goldsmith himself says | 
(p. 175), “aged eighty -seven years, three | 
months, and some days.” Dr. Oliver and the | 
London Chronicle of 17-19 February give 
Nash’s age as eighty-eight. But the London 
Chronicle of 21-24 February gives 14 October, 
1675, as the date of Nash’s birth, and yet 
says that eighty-seven guns were fired at his | 
funeral because he ‘‘had entered into the | 
Sith year of his age.” If so, then he must | 
have been born in 1674. An examination of 
the parish registers of Swansea would doubt- 
less show whether 14 or 18 October, 1674, was 
the true date of Nash’s birth. | 


In conclusion, let me call attention to a 


For the London Chronicle. 
Epitaph intended for Mr. Nash's Tomb. 
Here lyes 
Richard Nash, Esquire, 
Who died the 24th of January, 1852, 
Having liv'd 171 years, 2 months, and 5 days, 
in one continued scene of felicity. 
This fills an entire column, is very compli- 
mentary, and is signed “J. T. fee. @ inv.” It 
is doubtful whether, when this epitaph was 
written, the author could have heard of 
Nash's death. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


“To muc” (9 xii. 5).—Mr. H. Snow- 
peN Warp is quite correct in stating that 
“mug” is colloquially used for “face,” and 
also for a simpleton, a — who is im- 
posed upon. I have not heard the verb “to 


|mug” in connexion with fighting, but I am 


not familiar with either the slang of pugilism 
or the Yorkshire dialect. I have, however, 
frequently heard it used in Liverpool in rela- 
tion to drinking; but I should add that it 
was by a coterie in which there was a strong 
East Cumberland element. That coterie no 
longer exists, and the only member of it 
with whom I had more than a casual ac- 
quaintance is, alas! beyond the reach of in- 
terrogation. I fear he ‘* mugged” himself, 
or was “mugged” by his friends, too often, 
and the inevitable funeral followed. 
E. Rimspautr Diepry. 


“KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9S. ix. 184, 335; 
x. 33, 156; xi. 92, 195).—This expression 
usually signifies ‘‘keep cool; don’t lose 
your temper.” How it came to have that 
sense does not appear quite clear ; but lately 
I came across what may probably be the 
earliest use of the expression, though not 
exactly with that meaning. It is in a letter 
from Lord Chatham to his son William Pitt, 
which is dated 9 October, 1773, and is given 
in Bp. Tomline’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ vol. i. p. 15. 
The father at that time felt a good deal of 
natural anxiety about his son’s health, and 
at the end of his letter says, “If you acquire 
health and strength every time I wish them 
to you, you will be a second Sampson [s’c], 
and, what is more, will, I am sure, keep your 
hair.” The allusion is evidently to Samson’s 
loss of supernatural strength when his locks 
of hair had been shorn off. 

In 9° S. x. 33 the expression “keep your 
hair on” is traced to the times of wiggerv 


(not Whiggery, if I may indulge in a bad 
joke), an 


supposed to mean “do not throw 
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off your wig in a rage.” I certainly well re- 
member often hearing when a boy the ex- 
pression, now, I believe, quite obsolete, “dash 
my wig,” referred to by Mr. H. Y. J. Taytor. 
But Lord {Chatham seems to use the same, or 
nearly the same, expression in a totally dif- 
ferent sense. W. T. Lynw. 


** AccoRDER ” (9S. xii. 89).—I should say 
Emeritus is right in identifying this with 
Persian ndékhudd, captain, skipper. The 
stress, which in Persian is upon its first and 
third syllables, in Malay is shifted to the 
middle one (nakhoda). The other terms about 
which he asks appear to be corrupt or mis- 


printed. The first element in two of them, 
jere, is evidently Malay jf#ro, master. Malay 
Latu means (1) a stone, (2) an anchor. Malay 


ka-midi means helm. Hence the compounds 
“ jere-bottoo,” ‘* jere-mode,” in more scientific 
orthography boatswain, the ofticer 
in charge of the anchor, and j/#ro-mid:, steers- 
man, mate ofa vessel. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Charles Annandale in the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary’ says this word is rare, and defines 
it to mean one that aids or favours. He 
attributes its use to Cotgrave (1634). 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

{Our correspondent’s remark is scarcely to the 
point. } 

Pecuuiars (9 S. xii. 69).—See ‘A Hand- 
book to the Ancient Courts of Probate and 
Depositories of Wills,’ by George W. Marshall, 
LL.D., 1889. W. C. B. 


CorncipeNces (8° §S. viii. 124, 177, 270 
334).—When this subject was being con- 
sidered in ‘N. & Q.’ in the year 1895 I was 
allowed at the penultimate reference to 
record two coincidences which occurred in 
my own experience. May I now submit a 
third, which happened to me a week or two 
ago? I was staying in the town of Cromer, 
and on the Sundays included in my visit I 
attended several services at the parish church. 
The hymn-book used is Bickersteth’s ‘ Hymnal 
Companion.’ It is now many years since I 
attended a church at which this was the case. 
There is one hymn in this book, viz., Cousins’s 
** The sands of time are sinking” (set to C. J. 


Vincent’s tune ‘ Glory’), to which I am par- | 


ticularly partial. On the last Sunday evening 
of our visit I said to my wife before the 
service, ‘* | wish they would have my favourite 
hymn to-night,” but when I arrived at the 
church and saw the numbers on the boards I 
found that such was not the case. The service 
proceeded to the end, and when we were to 
sing the last hymn the clergyman, for some 
reason best known to himself, suddenly sub- 
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stituted for the number on the boards “ The 
sands of time are sinking.” For the first 
time in probably fifteen years I was thus 
enabled again to join a large congregation 
in singing this much-loved hymn. It may 
perhaps be as well for me to add that when 

{c the remark to my wife before the 
service no one else was present, and that 
I have never spoken to the clergyman (Mr. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Upricut Buriat (9 S. xi. 465, 514; xii. 
34)—In the vault of the Powletts, Barons 
Bolton, in Wensley Church, co. York, is the 
cottin of Mary, Marchioness of Winchester, 
in an upright position, with the heart lying 
on the top She was the eldest illegitimate 
daughter of Emanuel Scrope, Earl of Sunder- 
land, and brought the large Yorkshire estates 


|into the Powlett family, created Dukes of 


Bolton. 

In the church of Blickling, co. Norfolk, is 
the vault of the Hobart family, now under 
the organ, in which are their cottins in an 
se position in a vault of gauged brick- 
work. 

For many instances of “sepulchral vaga- 


| ries” let me refer your readers to Chambers's 


\*Book of Days,’ 


|a mausoleum at Great Missenden, 


vol. i. 627-8 and 804-8, 
where there is also an account of the burial 
of Capt. Backhouse in an upright position in 

Snake, and 
an amusing anecdote in connexion. The 


body, however, was afterwards reinterred in 


the churchyard of the parish. 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The gravedigger in a certain churchyard 
in Ireland near where I was once quartered 
thought himself very ‘cute until, as I was 
told, he was discovered turning the coffins 
up on end fo save space. 

AROLD Matet, Colonel. 


BALLADS AND Mernopism (9 §, xi. 442; 
xii. 19).— 

“The singing at Surrey Chapel was long a special 
feature; and Mr. Hill is said to have once remarked 
that he ‘did not see why the devil should have all 
the good tunes,’ for in his lifetime and some years 
afterwards it was a common occurrence to hear 
certain hymns composed by Rowland Hill sung to 
the tunes of ‘Rule Britannia’ or the ‘ National 
Anthem.’”—Walford, ‘Old and New London,’ vi. 
375. 

“In 1803 Mr. Hill preached to the volunteer 
regiments which were raised when hostilities com- 
menced between England and France, at the close 
of the short peace of Amiens......Mr. Hill composed 
two hymns for the occasion. The first, commencing, 


Come, thou incarnate Word, 
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was sung before the sermon to the tune of ‘God 
save the King.’ The second, commencing, 

When Jesus first at Heaven's command, 
was sung at the close of the service to the tune of 
‘Rule Britannia.’” —Sherman, ‘ Memorial of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill,’ 1851, p. 32. 

Mr. J. Spencer Curwen writes :— 

** Rowland Hill, whether he called himself musical 
or not, had a strong belief that ‘the devil should 
not have all the best tunes,’ and in the music of 
Surrey Chapel the influence of this opinion can still 


be traced.” —Quoted in Charlesworth’s ‘ Rowland | 


Hill: his Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings,’ 1876, 
p. 156 
ApRIAN WHEELER. 
“ORYING DOWN cRrEDIT” (9° S. xii. 29).— 
I have only a ‘Queen's Regulations’ (army) 
to refer to of 1893. In that par. 333, sec. vii. 


. 221 mentions it. The object seems to be | 


to warn people in a town that they give the 
men credit at their own risk. I do not know 
when the practice began — whether it is 
under some old Act of Parliament. It may 
be borrowed from some foreign country like 
Holland, or from the civil wars of Cromwell's 
time. There may be a similar practice in 
foreign armies. R. B. 


This i is but a variant of the phrase “* crying 

notchil,” that is, advertising as if by the 
crier that a man will not be responsible for 
his wife’s debts. But in connexion with a 
regiment which is temporarily quartered in 
any town, it is to warn the townsfolk against 
contracting debts with private soldiers, a 
custom said to date—though I do not know 
on what authority—from the time of the 
Commonwealth. See 8" 8. vii. 331, where it 
is pointed out by Mr. Pau. Brerwey that 
it was not always the custom to proclaim to 
shopkeepers that no credit was to be given. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, it was the custom 
to cry up the credit of a regiment. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


“ Foiks” xi. 369, 438, 470; xii. 50). 
—‘*It seems a pity "—to quote from the last 
reference—that a contributor of considerable 
standing should in such a petulant mood 
receive a reply from Pror. SKEAT, with irre- 


levant references to his book-dealing trans- | 


actions. In common with most students of 
English philology, I esteem as one of my 


favourite books on my shelves Pror. SKEAT’s | 


‘A Student's Pastime,’ drawn entirely from 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ H. P. L 
PLEA IN THE EAR” (9"" 8S. xii. 67).—Part 
of the heading of chap. vii. book iii. of 
*Pantagruel’ reads: “Comment Panurge 
auoyt la pulce en l’oreille”; and in chap. xxxi. 
of the same book Panurge says to Dr. Rondi- 


bilis, “Durant vostre docte discours, ceste 

pulce que i’ay en | ‘aureille m’ha plus chatouillé 

que ne feist oncques.” The spellings orei/le 

and aureille are so given in my Rabelais, 

edited by L. Jacob, Bibliophile, i.e, Paul 

Lacroix. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


See Moschus, Idyll ix., ‘Eunica; or, the 
Herdsman,’ translated by Francis Fawkes, 
M.A., published 1760 :— 

Then mimick’d my Voice with satyrical Sneer, 

And sent me away with a Flea in my Ear. 

Herpert 


FreNcH Quotation (9 x. 127).—I have 
not been able, so far, to trace the source of 
the dictum concerning knowledge and learn- 
ing; but apparently, whoever the author 
may be, it is a translation or adaptation of 
Juvenal’s words (Satire vii. 1. 157) :— 

Nosse volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 
Epwarp LatHam. 
61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


ADVENT OF THE TYPEWRITER (9" 8. xii. 69). 
|—Typewriting for legal documents was in 
use in the Town Clerk’s office, Manchester, at 
least fourteen years ago. It commenced with 
a single operator, but has now grown to a 
large department. I was the first to use it 
for my deeds. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


“CARDS AND spApEs” xi. 508).—The 
meaning of this, according to Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ s.». 
‘Cards,’ is to give one an advantage, to 
give points. The expression is not un- 
common in modern American books. Thus, 
in Col. Savage’s new novel, ‘The Golden 
Rapids of Hizh Life,’ p. 44, I find the follow- 
ing: “Who wants a poor woman nowadays! 
and yet she could give -— and spades to 
the whole flock.” J. Pratt, Jun. 


iscellancons. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. By 
John 8S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. Vol. VIL. 
Part I. (Printed for Subscribers. ) 

| Witn the present part begins the last volume of 
this useful and laborious compilation. It covers 

| the alphabet between Strada and T'ime. It is satis- 
factory to tind that the lamented death of Mr. 

| Henley will in no respect interfere with or interrupt 
the completion of the work. As the two remaining 
parts are in progress, it is fair as well as consoling 
to think that all the illustrative extracts from 
early writers, and espec —s | from those of Tudor 
| times, have been delivered, and that this most 
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important part of Mr. Henley’s labours is accom- 
plished. As a prelude to the part Mr. Farmer 
supplies an ‘In Memoriam’ sketch of his colleague, 
whose interest in the work, as we know to be the 
case, is said to have been unabated. The loss that 
has been experienced will still be felt in the shape 
of the absence of “tinal suggestions” and “ tinishing 
touches.” Mr. Farmer pledges himself to including 
all Henley’s suggestions, either under the few 
remaining words or in the terminal essay, which 
had been outlined and discussed between the two 
editors. In the part before us fail, take, tart, and 
other words are liberally illustrated. Jamwdry is 
said, in a quotation from Palsgrave, 1530, to be 
derived from ‘* Seynt Audrie’s lace.” Next spring 
should see the completion of the work. 


Th Chronicel: of Joceliu of Brak: lond. Edited by | 


Sir Ernest Clarke, M.A., F.S.A. (Moring.) 

A HIGH service is rendered to the antiquary by the 
publication of this little work, which torms one of 
the most attractive volumes of the series known as 
“The King’s Classics.” The original was edited by 
Mr. J. Gage Rokewode for the Camden Society 
and by Mr. T. Arnold for the Rolls Series. Trans- 
lations subsequently saw the light when the use 
made by Carlyle of the ‘Chronicle’ in his * Past 
and Present’ had secured for it a certain amount 
of popularity. The present edition has undergone 
so thorough revision that it is virtually a new 
translation. Another advantage in it is its emi- 
nently readable and convenient shape, which woos 
the scholar to perusal. We own to having been 
induced by this to read the work through, and 
make for the first time the acquaintance of one 
who is far more than a mere chronicler. In a 
few passages quoted by Sir Ernest, Carlyle thus 
sums up the character of Jocelin: ** An ingenious 
and ingenuous, a cheery- hearted, innocent, yet 
withal shrewd, noticing, quick-witted man; and 
from under his monk’s cowl has looked out on the 
narrow section of the world in a really human 
manner...... The man is of patient, peaceable, loving, 
clear-smiling nature; open for this or that...... Also 
has a pleasant wit and loves a timely joke, though 
in mild, subdued manner. A learned, grown man, 
yet with the heart as of a good child.” No less 
helpful is John Richard Green, who, comparing the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbury with the great shrines 
of St. Albans and Glastonbury, says: ‘* One book 
alone the abbey has given us, and it is worth a 
thousand chronicles.” We know, indeed, no book 
whatever that pours such a flood of light upon 
monastic life in the twelfth century, its struggles, 
ambitions, jealousies, and contests with regal and 
ecclesiastical power. Sir Ernest has supplied an 
illuminating preface. telling us exactly what we 
seek to know, and has appended some valuable 
notes, including a table of dates in the history of 
the abbey from 870 to 1903. At a general popularity 
the work scarcely aims. It should, however, be 
included in the library of every scholar. To it we 
are indebted for all we know concerning Abbot 
Samson, a figure no less interesting and profitable 
to contemplate than his biographer. 


The Doones of Exmoor, By Kdwin John Rawle. 
(Burleigh.) 

Mr. Raw es, the annalist of Exmoor, has occupied 

himself in bringing together all that has_ been 

written and said concerning the famous Doone 

family of Exmoor. It is somewhat disappointing 


to tind that local records are dumb concerning the 
existence of such a family of outlaws. Sir Ensor 
Doone, or Doune, the supposed twin brother of 
‘“*the Bonny Earl of Moray,” is stated to be as 
mythical as Mrs. Harris. On the other hand, Mr. 
Rawle is disposed to date back the traditions that 
linger concerning the Doones of Oare and the Badg- 
worthy Valley to the time of the Danes. His 
investigations and speculations cannot fail highly 
to interest many of our readers, 


Pages Choisies des Grands Evrivains. — Dick we, 
Traduction Nouvelle et Introduction par B. H. 
Gausseron. (Paris, Armand Colin.) 

DickeNS has, of course, been some while familiar 

in a French form; the editions on our shelves pub- 

lished in French by MM. Hachette & Cie. under 
the direction of P. Lorain are available at the very 
moderate price of 1 fr. 25. Still we are very glad 
to have these selections, with an excellent bio- 
graphical introduction by M. Gausseron, who has 
an unusually good knowledge of English, and is 
therefore able to render, with the spirit which 
dees not pay excessive allegiance to the letter, 

Dickens’s easy English, which to foreigners must 

occasionally be rather a stumbling-block. 

It is said that it is ** very possible” that Dickens 
based Skimpole on Leigh Hunt. It is not ** very 
possible,” but a fact, as Dickens admitted in a 
paper in A// the Year Round. “He yielded,” he 
said, ‘to the temptation of too often making the 
character speak like his old friend.” An apology 
was needed, is here offered by Dickens, and should 
be quoted when this question of the caricaturing of 
friends comes up, instead of the casual conclusions 
of commentators. M.Gausseron has translated his 
original in spirited style. Thus Mrs. Lammle asks 
her spouse if he thought she married him for his 
beaux yeux. The reference to the chapters might 
have been given. The selections are usually good 
though we should have been glad to see Mr. Swivel: 
ler as well as Little Nell. The former represents 
some of the gaiety which is rare, it is to be feared 
in our nation. M. Gausseron has made some slips 
in his names, but that is a common English fault 
also. People think they know Dickens too well to 
get his names wrong, and never verify their refer- 
ences. A few notes at the bottom of the page are 
necessary. ‘* Batter pudding ” and “ flirting’ appear 
to be too English to admit of transportation to 
another tongue. ‘Christmas boxes” may well 
— a Frenchman, for they alarmed an American 
ady journalist in England not so long ago who 
knew nothing of their purport. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for July opens with an 
excellent article on ‘ London and its People in the 
Eighteenth Century, for which the late Sir Walter 
Besant’s work is the chief text. Sir Walter's book 
has not, we think, had full justice done to it, for 
though it has many defects, and may be somewhat 
too popular in tone to suit the student, there was 
probably no man of his time who could have carried 
out the main idea in a more satisfactory way. We 
need not say that we agree with the writer in con- 
demning the absence of references, a blot which 
distigures so many of the books of our time. The 
reviewers remarks on the formalism of the eigh- 
teenth century are praiseworthy. We know of no 
period in our history when men and women were 
so enslaved by ceremonial observances as during 
the Georgian period, for that unwholesome rigorism 
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which compelled dull uniformity in thought as well 
as minor things lasted well into the time of our 
grandfathers. It arose from the reaction against 
originality of thought, or, as it would be more 
accurate to say, against all thinking, the seeds of 
which were sown by the sensualism which tlooded 
the country after the Restoration. The ostentation 
displayed at funerals was something repulsive to 
the modern mind. In earlier ages this display, 
though often abused, had a meaning from its con- 
nexion with religion; but in the eighteenth century 
it had shrivelled up into mere meaningless display 

a manner in which people might show forth their 
wealth and social importance. This was, we imagine, 
the true reason why the funerals of ** great folk” 
so often took place at night, when any number 
of torches could be used, without the charge of 
st Pope ry being incurred. The paper on-* English 
Deer Parks’ is interesting. The writer combines 
the qualifications of a sportsman, a naturalist, and 
an antiquary. We were not aware that the number 
of old deer parks that have survived to the present 
day was so great. The writer points out—a thing 
not often realized—that in the Middle Ages the 
ark was often far away from the hall or castle. 
n those days parks were not so much regarded as 
ornamental adjuncts as enclosures for sport and a 
ready means of winter food supply. Some of these 
old parks yet remain. ‘The one at Berkeley is not 


adjoming the castle. ‘The New Astronomy’ has 
been called forth mainly by Miss Agnes Mary 
Clerke’s brilliant volume on * Astrophysics,’ a book 


which has made a deep impression on those who 
are able to grasp the nature of the subjects on 
which it throws so brilliant alight. The paper is 
by no means of a popular character. This we do 
not by any means consider to be a defect; on the 
contrary, the attention required to follow some of 
the arguments has a distinct use in stimulating the 
minds of thoughtful people, and turning their 
attention to subjects unfamiliar to ordinary readers 
and the men of letters who provide the mental food 
such people consume. The paper on Crabbe is the 
production of one who holds the scales evenly and 
with a steady hand. Most of us are hardly able 
to do this when we try to appreciate this poet of 
the commonplace. Crabbe took interest in aspects 
of things which poets of an earlier generation failed 
to see, and would, we may be sure, have rejected 
had their eyes been opened; but he never eman 
cipated himself from the fetters of eighteenth 
century diction, and his admirers must confess 
that his mind was sluggish--probably, indeed, wil- 
fully prosaic, so far as style is concerned. He 
has, however, filled a useful place by supplying 
entertainment and, it may be, thought-food for 
some of those who suffer from mental distraction 
when they come in contact with poets of a more 
brilliant order. ‘ The Siege of QQuebec’ is somewhat 
dull: but students of American history will tind it 
useful. ‘There are several articles on politics, and 
one of a theological nature not suited for notice in 
our columns. 


To the “ Fireside Dickens” of Mr. Henry Frowde 
and Messrs. Conpenee & Hall have been added 
David Coppertield and Domley aud Sou, each with 
forty illustrations by Phiz, and Reprinted Pieces, 
with three designs by F. Walker. Rereading 
in this convenient shape the pages, close on a 
thousand, of the first-named book, we recognize 


the work as justifying Dickens's estimate of it 


as his favourite novel. We feel, however, that the 
close is spun out, and wonder whether that is due 
to the method of publication in monthly parts. 
We did not on its first appearance find it long, and 
recall, as though it were but yesterday, the im- 
patience with which each of the green-clad parts 
was attended. 

From the Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation Miss Ethel Lega-Weekes has neues the 
second part of ner interesting and valuable Neigh - 
hours of North Wyke, being a paper read a year ago 
before the Assoc iation at Bidef ord.—Dr. T. N. Brus sh- 
tield republishes from the same 7'ransactions the 
Financial Diary of a Citizen of Eveter, 1631-1648, 
Both works are of exceptional interest to the anti- 
quary, and we regret that conditions of space pro- 
hibit us from giving an idea of their contents. 

Mr. L Gorip, Chairman of the Com- 

mittee for preparing a Provisional Scheme for 
recording Ancient Detensive Earthworks and Forti- 
tied Enclosures, issues an explanation, illustrated 
by maps, of the manner in which the work is to be 
carried out. The interest of this extends beyond 
the workers for whose special use it is produc ed. 
The scheme enlists the support of many eminent 
archwologists. 
John Gerard, 8.J., in a pamphlet en- 
titled 7h: Popish Plot and its Newest Historian 
(Longmans & Co.), answers the assertions of * The 
Popish Plot’ of Mr. John Pollock. The subject is, 
of course, connected with the murder of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, one of the apparently insoluble 
problems of history. The work is destructive rather 
than constructive, and arraigns the new methods 
of history. It must needs be consulted by all 
seeking to arrive at the truth in the matter. 


Tue Rev. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, c -ontributors are requested to 
immediately after the exact 


put in parentheses, 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

W. T.—Please in replies 
queries and references. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries *”. Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, EC. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 


PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDLEVAL INDIA. 
TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. 
The IRISH QUAKERS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP WESTCOTT, 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 
The ‘ SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 


NEW NOVELS:—George Goring’s Daughters ; Marjorie ; The Shadow on the Quarter Deck ; Children 


of Tempest ; The Squire’s Granddaughters. 
EARLY WELSH LITERATURE, 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 


SHORT STORIES. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The H.A.C, in South Africa; Historic Ships of the United States ; Recollec- 
tions of a Westminster Boy; A History of Arabie Literature ; Some Literary Criticisms ; More 


Letters of Princess Lieven 


The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond 


The ‘‘ Fireside ” Dickens ; 


Cobden’s Speeches on Free Trade ; The New Testament in Basque, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
LAMB TROUVAILLES ” ; 


NOTES on JUNIUS; ALEXANDER HUME’S ‘POEMS’; ‘ REPRE- 


SENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES’; SALE. 
ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Hampshire Days; The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect; American Ornithology ; 


Geometry ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; Roman Britain; Art and Artists ; Mr, Whistler and Artistic 


Solipsism ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Our Library Table; French Music in the N 


‘ineteenth Century; Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and 


Anecdote; How to Sing ; Organ Construction; The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte ; Music New 


and Old ; Gossip, 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER jor AUGUST 1 contains 

Mr. OMAN’'S HISTORY of the PENINSULAK WAR. 

TWO BOOKS on IRELAND 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES 

NEW NOVELS :—Said the Fisherman ; It came to Pass; Francezka. 

KEVELATIONS of the WAR 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BOUKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Political History of Slavery; a Few of 
Hamilton's Letters; Kourriennse’s Memoirs of Napvieon; A Stor 
of Buddhist Psychology ; The Nabob: The Edinburgh” Edition of 
Cariyle;: Miss Edgeworth's Belinda’ and ‘Helen’. The Tree Book ; 
“The Unit Library’; fom Brown at Oxford; Walks in Rome; 
Our Generals.” 

LIST of NEW BROOKS 

A BIBLIOGKAPHY of FOUR GREAT HISTORIANS; MAZZINI; 
The CUMING PUBLISHING SBASUN; The WINCHESIER 
“PIPE ROLLS.” 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCLENUE :—sir Henry Aciand ; Astronomy for Everybody, The Analysis 
of Utils; Inventions in the Century; Sanitation, Personal and 
Public , Flowers and Fruits; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sand-buried Kuins of Khotan, Holbein’s ‘ Ambassa- 
dors’; Ancient Greek Sculptors: ‘Nature's Laws and the Making 
of Pictures’, Tarsus and the Pass of the Cilician Gates ; Gossip 

MUsiIc Romeo et Julette’; Summary of the Season; Opera in 
English , Gossip 

DRAMA :—New Variorum Shakespeare ; Gossip 


The NUMBER for JULY 25 contains :— 


AN RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The LIFE na LECTERS of SIK GEORGE GROVE. 


The OKKERY ap ERS 

EMPIRE LIBERAL 

NEW NOVELS:—The Luck of Harerakes; Conrad in Quest of his 
Youth, In the Morning Glow; A Gentleman of the South; The 
Episodes of Marge; The Southern Cross; The Indiscretion of 
Gladys; A Way of his Own 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C_K 

ASSYRIGLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OUK LIBRARY TARBLE:—John Oliver Hobbes on Imperial India; 
Victoria, Queen and Kuler ; The Economic and Industrial Progress 
of the Century; A View of Industrialism ; Two Jorrocks Kooks; 
kowlandsen s * Vicar of Wakefield’; Ethel; ‘The Jewish Literary 
Annual! the Free Trade Movement and its Kesults; Two New 
Booklets, The and his Genealogy. 

LIST of NEW ht 

MISS HORACE SMITH, DANIEL'S ‘ DELIA,’ 1592; SALE. 

ALso= 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCLENCE :—South African Diamond Mines; A Naturalist’s Calendar ; 
hay ometry , Electricity ; Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Seais and Armour, Kooks on Botticelli; Mr. Whistler; 
Monument to the Duke of Wellington; Nature's Laws 
and the Making of Pictures’ ; Spirals in Nature and Art’; 
Romney and tne ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ Index ; 
Sales .Gossi 

MUSK Don Giovanni’; ‘La Bohime’; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA Gossip. 


‘Maguelone’; Gossip; 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of ail Newsagents. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, BOOKSELLER, 
838, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: FINALITY, LONDON. 


A FEW SETS OF STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 2nd 

BALLAD SOCIETY, Complete Set, from Vol. I. 1868 to 1898, in 36 Parts as issued.. id me Oe 

BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, Complete Set, from Vol. I. 1837 to 1849, 64 vols. new half-calf, gilt u« 806 
SOCIETY of BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—TRANSACTIONS, 9 vols. (all pub.); 

23 vols. in 16, Complete Set to date, newly bound in 25 vols, half-morocco, 1872-1901 net 1210 0 

UNIVERSELLSE. aT Best Rattion, 52 vols half 

22 

NOUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE GENERALE, 48 vols. new half-morocco, 1862-70 ~ “« 8G 

BURDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE, from 1582 to 1902, 21 vols. ha'f-calf asissued 5 0 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGASING and HUMOUBIST, Conginte Set, from Vol. I. to 

end in 1851, 120 vols. new hailf-calf 22 0 0 

The ECONOMIST, Complete Set, from 1843 to 1902, 60 vols. manage bound in cloth ots wen .. 38 00 

JOURNAL of the EX-LIBRIS SOCIETY, Vols. I. to XII. in new half-calf, 1592-1903 ‘ 515 0 
GEOGRA PHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Complete Set of PUBLICATIONS, JOU RNAL, PRO- 
KUDINGS, SUPPLEMENTAL PAPERS, LNDIC &c., bound in blue cloth, 121 vols. 

The GRAPHIC, Complete Set, in Publisher's Cloth Cases, Vol. 1. (1870) to Vol. LXIV. (1901 64 vols, wa §¢e¢ 

HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, Vol. 302 (1886) to Vol. 348 om, 4 47 vols. boards as a 


issued, very rare 
HAZELL’S ANNUAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. I, (1886) to 1902, 17 vols. cloth on 200 
JOURNAL of STUDIES, ' Vols. I. to XXII. with the SU PAPERS, 


as issued, 1880 
INVESTOR'S Complete Set, 1892 to 1902, 12 8 60 
MIND: a Quarterly Review of Psy chology and Philosophy, Coughs Set, from Vol. I. asts) to 102, 


27 vols. half-morocco, cloth sides ... 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND REPORTS, | from the Seuniation ‘ the Society in 1865 (not 


1869) to 1901, bound in 16 vols. halt-cal 9 
The STATIST: a Weekly Journal from 1886 to 1902, in: vols, § 
STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK, Complete Set, 1875 to 1902, 28 vols. cloth ... a ®t 
STOCK EXCHANGE WEEKLY INTELLIGENOR, Set, 1883 to 1902, 4 cloth 


A FEW COPIES ONLY AT THIS REDUCED PRICE. 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC HISTORY OF THE 
COLONIAL GENTRY. 


By Sir BERNARD BURKE, 
2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 1891-5 (pub. at 60s.), for 12s. éd. 


‘The Colonies form such an important portion of our Empire that a history of the leading families, and their connexion 
with the mother country, cannot fail to be 4f interest. 

This most important and comprehensive work contains separate memoirs, with pedigrees, arms, &c., of upwards of 
550 families, resident in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Cape Colony, &c., and contains references and notes relating to 
many thousands of other families and branches. 

The work is illustrated by numerous engraved plates of arms, and contains a complete index toall the names mentioned 


in the text. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
The following are NOW READY, and will be sent on application. 
ASIATIC LITERATURE (including India) NATURAL HISTORY, 24 pages. 


80 pages. 
AFRICA, with a large Section on the South saa ~<t eames OLD HERBALS, 


African Colonies, 224 pager. 
AUSTRALIA, 230 paces. LIST of PORTRAITS Engraved on Steel. 
BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY, 90 pages. CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


Pablished Weekly by JOHN PRANCIS. Kream Huildings, Chancery Lane, and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athen rum Presa, Bream buildings, Cnancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August 15, 1905. 
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